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A locitLire entitlod tho Alfred and Winifred Honrnlo Momorial Lecture 
(in memory of Professor R. F. Alfred Hoernid, President of ihe South 
African Institute of Race Relations from 1934 to 1943, and his wife, Wini- 
fred Hoernle, President of the Institute from 1948 to 1950, and again from 
1953 to 1954), is delivered under (he auspices of the Institute. Invitations 
to deliver the lecture are extended to people having special knowledge 
and experience of racial problems in Africa and elsewhe^-e. 

It is hoped that the Hoernle Memorial Lecture provides a platform for 
constructive and helpful contributions to thought and action. While the 
lecturers are entirely free to express their own views, which may not be 
those of the Institute as expressed in its formal decisions, ii is hoped that 
lecturers will be guided by the Institute's declaration of policy that "scien- 
tific study and research must be allied with the fullest recognition of the 
human reactions to changing racial situations; ihat respectful regard musi 
be paid to the traditions and usages of various national, racial and tribal 
groups whichcomprisc the population; and that due account must be taken 
of opposing views earnestly held." 
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Higher Education 
of Blacks 
the United States 



Introduction 



I am conscious of the honor and responsibility implicit in being asked 
to give the Alfred and Winifred Hoernle Memorial Lecture for 1973. The 
humane values the Hoernles stood for have never been more needed than 
today, not only here in South Africa but in many parts of the world, 
including my own country, the United States. 

I have chosen as my topic the experience of black Americans with 
higher education, or, perhaps one should say, the American experience 
with the higher education of blacks. This subject is, of course, only one 
aspect of race relations in the United States, but in our country it is 
a key one. Whether inferences can be drawn from our experience which 
have any relevance to South Africa is not for me to judge. Certainly I 
shall attempt no such judgment. Although the interpretive views I will 
express tonight are my own, I would like to acknowledge the substantial 
and invaluable assistance I have had in preparing this paper from Professor 
Charles Lyons of Teachers College, Columbia University. 

In this lecture I will use the words black and Negro interchangeably. 
During the course of American history blacks have been called by many 
names, most of them disrespectful. The respectful terms which survive 
today are Colored, Negro and black. Colored, however, is very old- 
fashioned now and Negro is becoming that way. Neither term appeals 
to young blacks. They prefer the word black because it is direct and 
says in effect that it is as good to be black as to be white, or, as the 
current phrase goes, "black is beautiful." Whites are beginning to use 
the term also, I believe with a sense of relief. There are, of course, many 
Americans, white as well as black, who are in fact of racially mixed 
ancestry. Both by previous law, however, and by custom persons clearly 
known to be of such ancestry have never been considered either white 
or members of a specially designated racial group, as in South Africa. 
However light skinned they may be, they are considered and consider 
themselves to be Negro. Indeed, in today's era of black pride quite a 
number of blacks who in previous times might have tried to pass as 
white, now proudly declare themselves black. Of 206 million Americans 
today, some 23 million, or about 11 percent, classify themselves as black. 

In addition to blacks, there are three other principal minority groups 
in the United States which are in the public eye today as being 
disadvantaged — Mexican-Americans, or Chicanos, as they are now gener- 
ally called, Puerto Ricans, and American- Indians. Although these groups 



facn many of iho same problnms as blacks and havo many of tlni saino 
nonds, ihoir siliialion is basically quiln diffomnl and [hv.y will not. Ihoro- 
forn, bo includod in this papor, 

Highor uducalion for blacks lakes placo today in throe kinds of 
institutions — in coUogos and univorsitios which onco primarily or oxclir- 
sivoly enrolled only whites but have now boon desegregated, in colleges 
and universities which were established specially for Negroes and. his- 
torically, with a few exceptions, have principally served that race, and 
finally in colleges and universities founded in recent years on a fully 
integrated basis. Within eat^h set there arc institutions under both private 
and public [control. 

hi the American system, higher education is that education which 
follows immediately after completion of high school, at the age of 17 
or 18. It can be of two years' duration and lead to an associate in arts 
degree, or of four years' duration and lead to a bachelor's degree. It can 
include as well, post-baccalauroate study which may lead, after varying 
additional years of study, to a master's or to a doctor's degree, or to 
a qualification in a profession such as medicine, law, or theology. The 
term college today refers exclusively to higher education. In the nine- 
teenth century, however, many colleges, including most of those estab- 
lished for Negroes, were really of secondary level and were colleges in 
name only. Nonetheless, I will include them in this paper, using as my 
definition of higher education the highest level of education to which 
blacks as a group could aspire at any given time. 

The general thesis of this paper will be that, throughout the history 
of the United States, but especially since the emancipation of the slaves in 
1863, there has been constant tension within our society over the issue 
of whether segregation or integration of the races should be the basis 
for our national development, and this tension explains much of what 
has happened in regard to the higher education of blacks. Until recently 
this issue was largely settled, de jure in the South and de facto elsewhere, 
by the enforced segregation of the black minority by the white majority. 
Beginning in the 1930's, however, and accelerating as time went on, the 
legal basis of segregation was progressively destroyed by the courts and 
by legislation, and great progress has been made since then toward realiza- 
tion of the full and equal rights of citizenship for blacks. It is true the 
goal of a fully integrated society remains elusive and is probably far off. 
On the one hand, white racism remains persistent and pervasive; on the 
other, the powerful economic, social and psychological legacies of cen- 
turies of oppression continue to place blacks in a disadvantageous competi- ' 
tive position. Nonetheless, having tried segregation and found conclu- 
sively that it did not work, we are now committed to the course of inte- 
gration, thus far with results that are considerably more promsing. 
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Tlircjut^hnul \h{) c:()ntiiry ur so sinco (?intiiu:iptUiuii, (Klucntion, and 
particiilaiiy thn higlKir (uliicuition of blticks, has ho(Mi riigardnd by most 
Aiiuirioans, black and whitu, as tlio kuy to black {)rogross in (unjry roalni. 
Although voicc;s hav(^ arisiMi rocnntly vvhicdi scnni to (diallongn this 
assumption, thnrn is no convincing ovMcloncio availablo to indicates that 
it (loos not HMiiain valid, Indoucl, ilwrc is niuc:h ovidoncn which suggiists 
that it is th(; oduc:ation of bhu:k loadorship, nioro than any othor factor, 
which has boon tho critical ohuncMit in tho gains maclo by bUu:ks, 'I'his 
is not for a nioniont to suggost that oducation alono can bring about absoluto 
oquality or total integration. It is to say that (ulucation is a s/no cjun non 
of progress toward thoso goals. 

A further issun, and ono that has, in ono form or another, produiKui 
much of tho controversy in Amoiican lift^ in nu:ont ynars, is whothor 
any nducation, oithor of blac:ks or whitcjs, can bo education of high quality 
for today's world if it is conductod on a racially separated basis, either 
deliberately or inadvertently. Within elementary and secondary education 
this question has given rise to the spurious issue of busing. Within higher 
education it has caused consternation over tho self-imposed isolation of 
blacks on white campuses and sharp debate about the fviture of the colleges 
and universities established specially for Negroes. These i.^sues will be 
discussed later in this paper 

A further introductory point has to do with the capacity of a white 
person truly to understand the black experience of higher educ:ation. Some 
black Americans would doubt that c:apacity and resent any such undertak- 
ing as this lecture by a white. The education oi blacks, however, is an 
issue that affects, and must be of concern to, all Americans, Many blacks, 
furthermore, realize that if the black community is ever to achieve the 
respect it deserves, whites must be encouraged to learn about the black 
experience in our national development and understand it as best they 
can from the black point of view. This paper is one such effort. 

Finally, the lecture will be divided into two major sections. The first 
will describe historically the development of black higher education by 
chronological periods, up to a point about eight years ago. The second 
will discuss the present era in terms of several major current issues. As 
I go along, I will attempt to sketch in some of the social, legal and political 
aspects of race relations generally which have formed the larger context 
within which higher education for blacks has developed. I will close, 
perhaps rashly, with a short personal appraisal of what the entire experi- 
ence of black higher education seems to add up to. 
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Historical Development 



1619 to 1863 

U may surprise you to learn thai the first black Americans came 
to America before the Filgrims, who, as you will know, arrived on the 
"Mayflower" in 1620. In 1 619 a Dutch ship landed at Jamestown, Virginia, 
and sold twenty Negars" as the historical accounts referred to them, 
to the English colonists. Althoughjhe notion of chattel slavery was initially 
alien to the Knglish mind, the colonists quickly adjusted to the concept. 
Beginning in the 1660's, the various American colonies enacted laws 
which recognized the legality of enslaving the black African and his 
descendants. The ny^nber of slaves held was fairly small until the end 
of the seventeenth century. 

During the eighteenth century, however, the number of slaves 
imported into America, and particularly into the South, increased rapidly. 
This was largely because of the development of the plantation system. 
As Southern planters began to grow tobacco and^hen, more importantly, 
cotton, their demand for labor increased at an insatiable rate. By 1790, 
when the United States had its first census, there were some 628,000 
black slaves in the country. In addition, there were some 60,000 free 
blacks, making a total of 688,000 or nearly one black to four whites in 
the total population of just under four million. By 1860, on the eve of the 
Civil War, there were about four million black slaves and half a million 
free blacks in a total population of about 31 million, a ratio of about 
one black to six whites in the population. 

Slavery, it must be noted, was fundamentally an institution of the 
Southern states. Consequently, most blacks were to be found in the South 
until recent times, a fact that has had a profound effect on our history. 
And yet the ownership of slaves was by no means universal among South- 
ern whites. Indeed, in 1860, less than one quarter of Southern families 
were slave owners. Why, then, were Southerners, non-slave owners as 
well as slave owners, eager to have the Southern states secede from the 
Union, even at the cost of a disastrous and tragic war to preserve the 
institution of slavery? 

The explanation can be found in part in the dominance of the 
economic, political and intellectual life of the South exercised by a few 
powerful slave-owning families, and the dependence of all Southern citi- 



zons on tho fruits of thu plantation systtMii. As important, howovtjr, was 
thn (levulopniont of white; ratnsm, whif:h saw in slavt;ry thn mnans of 
k(H;ping tho raocis apart. Whnthor cloop-rootocl projuclitu; against blacks 
(h;v[)lop(Kl as a result of tin; social and economic: conditions of slavery 
or was of narlior origin is not cloar. Somo historians t:laim that th' 'English 
languag(i itself, with its identity of *'vvhito" with tho good and pure, and 
"blac:k" with its f:onnotations of ovil and dobastimont, conditioned the 
way whites perc:eivcd the black man. They tnte Biblical tradition, with 
its references to the legend of Ham and the curse of Canaan, and European 
folklore, with its reference to "black devils," "black knights." and "foul 
Ae(hiops/* as contributing to the prejudice of (he f'luropean toward the* 
black African, hi short, the colonists are seen as having brought with 
them from Europe a legacy of superstitious beliefs and linguistic trops 
which preconditioned them to think of the bluck man as inferior, beast-like, 
sinful, cursed — indeed, a natural slave. ^ 

The legal institutions surrounding slavery were geared to maintain 
this separation of the races and the preservation of white control. 
fLnshrined in the so-called "Black Codes. enacted in the slave states 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the statutory restrictions 
on blacks were essentially similar in each state. In effect, they asserted 
that slavtjs were not persons but property and guaranteed the rights of 
owners over this property. The Black Codes also contained provisions 
aimed at safeguarding the white population against black uprisings. Fears 
of such uprisings were not baseless. Blacks could and did engineer minor 
and major uprisings against the white community which kept them in 
bondage. Interestingly, much of the early legislation affecting the education 
of blacks is contained in the Black Codes. In every Southern state these 
codes had statutes which forbade the schooling of black slaves. Education 
was thought to give the slave too high an opinion of himself and access 
to such pernicious ideas as those expressed in our Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, namely, that all men are created equal and have certain inalienable 
rights. In short, education was dangerous. Nevertheless, some slaves and 
some whites, at great personal risk, defied these harsh laws and engaged 
in clandestine learning and teaching, but the sum total of education for 
slaves was, all the same, meager. 

As has been noted, however, not aM blacks were slaves By 1860 
there were 488,000 free blacks, 44 percent living in the South Atlantic 
states, 46 percent in the North and 10 percent in the South Central and 



'So« W^inthrop D. JoRlan, Whi(n Ovor Black: Amancan Attitudos Toward thu Nagro, 
1550-1812 (Chapol HilL North Carolina: UnivorsUy of Morth Carolina Press. 1968). Chap- 
tors I and II. 

^So.K John Hop« Franklin, From Slavery to Freedom: A History of Negro Americans 
(Ntnv York: Alfred Knopf. 19P7. Third edition), pp. 187-190. . 
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VV(\slnrn slaters. Thorn vv(jnj suvoral way,s by which blacks bocmac free, 
hi Iho North one stale afltir another had h)gally aboli,shncl slavery around 
1800, (hus frcunngniany (hoiisands nf hlac:ks. Others rocoivod Ihoir freedom 
through manumission — btnng legally released from bondage by [hvAr 
owners. So frequent did this practic:e becomo that, during the first decades 
of the nineteenth century, several Southern states passed legislation cur- 
tailing the practice. A third, less frequent, way was for blacks to buy their 
friMKlom from their masters. I'iaally, many thousands of sla\'es simply 
ran away, traveling north by the so-called ^'Underground Raiiroad" to 
some community whore Abolitionist sentinujiit was strong and haven 
could be found, or. bettor still, all the way to Canada where the fugitive 
slave laws could not follow them. 

F'ree blat;ks in America prior to 1860, however, wore free only in 
a relative sense. In the South thoir ability to travel without hindrance 
was greatly restric:ted, there w(ire a number of occupations they could 
not enter, and by 1835, after a systematic wave of disenfranchisement, 
they could not vote. Kven in tho North their right to vote was limited, 
and both in the South and the North they were subjected to segregated 
schooling, Even in Boston, the very home of Abolitionist senHnient, there 
were separate schools for blacks. In 1849, in a legal test of segregated 
schooling, a court there, using an argunvmt that would become the basis 
of the nation's law by the end of the century, held that the rights of 
a black child were not violated in being sent to a separate school, since 
that school was equal in every way to other schools in the city. Some 
efforts were made in the private sphere to provide good education for 
black children, but these were frequently subject to public harassment 
and even mob violence. For example, in yA/ashington, D.C., in the 1850's, 
Alexander Hays, an emancipated slave, with the help of prominent reli- 
gious leaders and two British teachers, set up a school system for blacks. 
However, their schools were systematically burned to the ground and, 
in 1858, Hays and his followers had to flee the city. 

Despite these difficulties, some free blacks did obtain a fair amount 
of schooling, and a very few even went on to higher education. For the 
latter, some went abroad to England or Scotland, some attfMuled white 
institutions in America, and, after 1850, a few began to study at colleges 
established especially for blacks. Black graduates of American colleges 
were few and far between, however, and totaled only 28 by 1860. The 
first ones were John Brown Russworm of Bowdoin, and Edward Jones, 
of Amherst, both of whom received their degrees in 1826. Only a few 
colleges made a regular practice of admitting black students, notably Ober- 
lin ir Ohio and Berea in Kentucky, institutions noted for their Abolitionist 
sympathies. 

Many of the free blacks who gained higher education prior to 1860 



(lid so undor tho auspi(:(\s of ihv. AnKuican CJolonizatioii Socit^ty. This 
So(:i(}ty, which was fouiKhid in 1817, h(»li(»v(Ml that fr(UJ hlacks could not 
bo int(jgrat(ul into ivhito Ani(}ri(:an socitjty. It argiiod that th(} diffonMUKj 
l)ot\v(UMi th(i racos was so s(JV(ir(j th(j (inly altcrnativ(j vvas to scmuI frocj 
blacks back to Africa to a colony the Soci(ity had foundcul in Liberia 
in 1822. Soni(i 12,000 fr(UJ bhniks won; sent ihim) prior to tho Civil War. 
As it was noccjssary to havt; toat:hors, civil scjrvants, tloctors, lawyers and 
tdorgymon for thti Colony, tho Sot:ioty sponsorcjd froo blat:ks to attend 
prodoniinantly white institutions in the UnitotI States prior to sorvic(} 
in Liberia. AUhongh not all of thcjse individuals wcjnt thcMo or. if thcjy 
did, stayed, enough did to providt; tho Colony, and latijr, aft(M' 1847. tho 
Republic of Liberia, with its leadership elite, 

Throt; tinibryonic collt»g(Js established specially for fie(j l)lat;ks dat(; 
from tho years prior to 1860, rh(i lUirliost, fnuntlod in 1839 as a S(M;ondary 
vocational school undcir Quakcjr auspiciJS, is now Cheyney State Colh^ge 
in Pennsylvania, The other two, although hartlly more than secontlary 
schools in thoir t^arly days, wtjni nevtjrtholess chartori*tl iu grant degrees, 
and thus can be saiti to \n) the? first of tho Ncjgro t:()!i(jges. Th(\s(? wore 
Lincoln University in Pennsylvania, sponsor(;d by tho Pr(;sbyt(jrian 
Church, and Wilbt?rforc;c University in 01 io, sponsored by the MtUhodist 
Episcopal Church, and founded rospoctivtdy in 1854 and 1856. It is 
noteworthy that all throe of those institutions, all founded bciforo tho 
Civil War, wore in the Northern stat(is of Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

Looking back at the long period from 1619 to 1860, one's overriding 
impression is how little educational opportunity was made available to 
black Americans — none for slaves, and not much for free blacks and that 
of poor quality. Nonetheless, a few blacks, by virtue of extraordinary 
pt)rseverence, did manage to obtain a good education and r(^ach positions 
of leadership, and a few whit(» philanthropists and church people did 
make serious efforts to provide? educational opportunity to blacks. At 
the least, a start was mad(^ on th() two fonns of higher education for 
blacks which were to grow slowly in the balance of the nineteenth century 
and burgeon in the twentieth — the si^parate college for Negroe^s and 
attendance by blacks at predominately v.hite colleges and universities. 

1863 to 1896 

In 1863, in the middle of the Civil War, President Abraham Lincoln 
signed the Emancipation Proclamation freeing the slaves. This was quickly 
followed by the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth amendments to 
the Constitution, which, respectively, outlawed slavery forever, made citi- 
zens of the ex-slaves, extended to them the right to vote, and guaranteed 
them equal protection of the laws. Immediately after the end of the Civil 
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War, the victorious Northorn stattjs S(»t about **r(HU)nstru(:ting" tho South- 
ern status, not only omnomicially but also politically and socially. To 
many Northornors the War had btujn fought not only to hold tho nation 
together but to fn»e tho black man and bring him into the mainstream 
of Amerit^an social and political life. Consequently, the North attempted 
to impose upon the South a h»gal and political order designed to achieve 
(hat objtjctive. This effort, known as the Reconstruction, lasted for only 
12 years, from 1865 to 1877. 

The inttjgration of the black man into American society, as it was 
envisaged during the Rtjconstruction, turned out to be more of an ideal 
than a practical reality, even \vhi)n backed by the power of military force. 
The South was bitter in defeat and resistant to integration, and the be- 
havior of the Northern army of occupation was such that it commanded 
little respect. Some Negroes, it is true, were elected to public office, but 
they lat^ked the political power ntjcessary to institute policies that would 
bring about permanent improvement in the position of their race. The Re- 
construction, indeed, was characterized by ugly racial strife. It witnessed 
the founding of the Ku Klux Klan, the burning of the houses of blacks, 
lynchings and mob violence. 

Then, in 1877, as his part of a cynical political deal which had gained 
him the United States Presidency, Rutherford Hayes withdrew the last 
Federal troops from the South. After that the Federal Government followed 
a policy of non-interference in Southern affairs, of recognizing, if not 
condoning, (ho Southern white point of view in matters of race. The 
Southern black, with Federal protection removed, had no alternative but 
to accommodate to the dictates of white dominated Southern society. 
Life became steadily more repressive and harsh for him as an elaborate 
system of enforced segregation based on state law was gradually put in 
place. 

Understandably, the development of higher education for blacks dur- 
ing the Reconstruction and its aftermath was conditioned by the military, 
political and social developments I have just described. Indeed, the history 
of higher education for blacks in the latter part of the nineteenth century 
is mainly a chapter in Southern history. Most blacks were, after all, in 
the South — 92 percent at the time of the Civil War and 90 percent as 
late as 1890. Black higher education in the South was, however, almost 
entirely a product of Northern initiative. The Civil War, by many 
Northerners, was seen as a noble crusade to free and improve the black 
man. It was only natural therefore that following the war this sense of 
idealism would lead a number of Northerners to go to the South as mis- 
sionaries to educate those who had been liberated. The Federal Govern- 
ment similarly felt a compunction to do something about the welfare 
of the ex-slave and for this purpose set up the Freedmen's Bureau in 
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1865 iin(k)r the k)a(lership of General O. O, Howard. The missionariGS 
and tho Bnroau cooporated closely in Ihoir work, the former turning to 
higher education as the latter gradually esvablished a system of primary 
schools for Negroes throughout the South. 

Four Northern church groups — Baptists, Methodistr, Presbyterians, 
and Congregationalists — were initially responsible for the establishment 
of private higher educational institutions for Negroes in the South, soon 
to bo joined by black denominations such as the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Many institutions were founded that did not survive; and 
despite the word "college" or "university" in their names, virtually all 
during their initial years were in fact at best secondary schools. 
Nevertheless^ at least seven institutions for Njgroes did have genuine 
collegiate departments as early as 1872, and these began to turn out a 
small though steady stream of graduates. It has been estimated that by 
1895 there had been more than eleven hundred graduates of the Negro 
colleges, most of whom entered teaching, the ministry, or other professions 
to serve their own people. Among today's most distinguished colleges 
and universities primarily for Negroes, several date from the immediate 
post-Civil War years. These include: Atlanta l^niversity, in Atlanta, 
Georgia, the foundations of which were laid in 1865 by representatives 
of the American Baptist Mission Society; Howard University in 
Washington, D.C., chartered in 1868 by Congregationalists but aided finan- 
cially throughout most of its history by the Federal, Government; Fisk 
University in Nashville, established in 1866 by the American Missionary 
Association; Hampton histitute in Virginia, founded by a representative 
ot the Freedmen's Bureau, General Armstrong, and opened in 1868; and 
Meharry Medical College, founded originally as Walton CoUege, in 1865, 
by the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

It was during the period from 1865 to 1890 also that a number 
of institutions were founded that were later to constitute part of the public 
sector of black higher education. Most of these institutions started life 
as industrial or normal (that is, teacher training] schools. About half of 
the publicly controlled colleges for blacks which survive today resulted, 
however, from an Act of the U,S, Congress in 1890. In the Morrill Act 
of 1862 the Congress of the United States had provided grants of federally 
owned land to endow a system of public colleges in all of the states. 
In 1890, in the so-called Second Morrill Act, it permitted the establishment 
and maintenance of separate land-grant colleges for white and black stu- 
dents, provided the funds available were divided equitably between them. 
The result was the founding or planning between 1890 and 1899 of a 
Negro land-grant college in each of the Southern states and in the border 
states as well — 17 in all — in addition to the white land-grant colleges 
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already in oxistenco. Dospilc the wording of (he Second Morrill Act, the 
Negro institutions did not, until very recent times, receive anything hke 
an equitable share of funding. 

Aside from attendance at ont? of the new Negro colleges, opportunity 
for blacks to obtain a higher education during this period was extremely 
limited. During Reconstruction a handful attended white Southern institu- 
tions, but this soon became illegal, A few hundred blacks attended North- 
ern predominantly white colleges, of whom about two hundred arc 
estimated to have graduated in the 30-year span from 1865 lo 1895. 
However, 75 of these graduated from a single college, Oberlin, suggesting 
that the effort made by the many other Northern private and public colleges 
and universities of the day was hardly impressive. 

L A^as in these years also that what might be called the first phase 
of Northern organized philanthropy began to make its presence felt in 
the South. In 1867 George P. Peabody set up a special Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Negro Education in the South. Most of this Fund's efforts were 
aimed at improving primary and secondary education for Negroes, but 
some grants went to the support of teacher training at the Negro colleges. 
The Fund continued in operation until 1914 when its assets were turned 
over to the Slater Fund. The Slater Fund was founded in 1882. Its principal 
efforts went to the support of industrial, or craft, training for Negroes, 
especially at Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes. In 1937 it w^as merged 
with another well-known philanthropy, the Jeanes Fund, to form the 
Southern Education Foundation. Other important philanthropic funds 
w^ere established in the early years of the twentieth century to aid Negro 
higher education. The largest, the General Education Board, set up by 
John D. Rockefeller in 1902, gave some $63 million for the education 
of blacks before going out of business in 1964, most of this sum going 
for the support of higher education. The Phelps-Stokes Fund, founded 
in 1910, is best knowm for its sponsorship of two prominent surveys 
of Negro colleges, conducted in 1915-16 and 1928. The Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, which operated from 1917 to 1948, gave large sums for scholarships, 
endowments and current budgetary support at several Negro colleges. 
Although, as we shall see, this first phase of Northern organized 
philanthropy had its controversial aspects, it was. in conjunction with 
the philanthropic efforts of the Northern churches, vitally important to 
the development of private Negro higher education in the South. 

1896 to 1933 

The year 1896 was an extremely important one in the history of 
American race relations. It was the year in which the United States Sup- 
reme Court in the PJessy v. Ferguson case confirmed the constitutional 
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validity of th(3 "soparato but equal" doctnno, a doctrine which the Court 
was not finally to overturn until 1954. The issue at stake in this case 
was whether an 1890 Louisiana statute requiring "persons of color" to 
ride in separate railw^ay cars violated the constitutional principle that 
ensures equal protection of the law. The Court found that it did not. 
The object of the law, it reasoned, is to ensure legal equality, not social 
equality. The law cannot be used to put blacks on the same plane socially 
as whites, it said. Established usages, customs, and traditions of the people 
involved must be considered, as well as preservation of the peace. Provided 
that the facilities available for use by either race are equal in quality, 
then separate facilities do not violate the equal protection clause of the 
Constitution. 

Thus, the mischievous doctrine of ''separate but equal" gained sanc- 
tion from our highest court and gave constitutional authority to a host 
of Southern state statutes providing for separation of the races in virtually 
every sphere of life — "Jim Crow" legislation as it came to be known, 
Jim Crow being a slang term for the black man. The facilities provided 
for blacks, in public transport, in medical care, in education, or any other 
area, wfjre seldom anything like equal. The Supreme Court had erected 
a superficially plausible doctrine which allowed a cynical South to "keep 
the black man in his place" and a North, which was at best naive and 
at v/orst hypocritical, to salve any qualms of conscience it might have 
as to the fair treatment of blacks under the laws. 

To circumvent the Fifteenth Amendment to the Constitution which 
protected black voting rights and which Plessy v. Ferguson had not over- 
turned, a variety of means were used by the Southern and border states: 
poll taxes, complicated balloting procedures, -literacy tests, and "grand- 
father clauses," clauses which required for suffrage proof that one's 
grandfather had voted — impossible, of course, for most blacks, whose 
grandfathers had been disenfranchised slaves. 

Given the strong feelings of Southern whites on the subject of race, 
the field was wide open for such agrarian populist demagogues as 
"Pitchfork Ben" Tillman, Governor of South Carolina, and James Var- 
daman. Governor of Mississippi, to play on racial prejudice for their own 
political ends. Indeed, this has been the standard strategy of many can- 
didates for political office in the South until very recently — until blacks 
regained the franchise. The whirlwind reaped by this sowing of the wind 
by racial demagogues, however, was the most virulent spate of 
"Negrophobia" that has ever engulfed the United States. Beginning in 
the 1890's and diminishing only slightly by the time of the First World 
War. the country was floor^ed with such tracts as Charles Carroll's Negro 
a Beast (1900) and Thomas Dixon's The Clansman (1905). The latter. 
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which was in 1915 to bocomo the basis of D.W. Griffith's famous motion 
picturo, Birlh of a Nnlion, duscribod tho black man in those inflanimalory 
turms, "half child, half animal, tht; sport of impulse, whim and conceit 
. . . a -boing loft to his own will, roams at night and sloops in the day, 
whoso s pooch knows no words of lovo, whoso passions, once arousod, 
are as tho fury of the tiger."-'' 

This kind of vilification was, however, not entirely tho product of 
domagoguery. It also represented the popular fruits of a long lino of 
allegedly scientific, but in fact worthless, investigation and speculation 
in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries having to do with tho 
respective menial capacities of whites and blacks based on such things 
as measurement of cranial capacity, shape of the skull, facial angle and 
so forth. This nonsense, unfortunately reinforced by some of the writings 
of Charles Darwin and Herbert Spencer, gave rise to the view that Negroes 
were in a less advanced evolutionary position than whites and were, 
therefore, mentally inferior. The residue of belief in (his bogus theory 
of racial inferiority is to some degree still to be found in America and 
makes understandable the justifiable sensitivity of blacks in regard to 
current research on alleged genetically based differences in intelligence 
between the races. The white scholars who are engaged in this work 
or who discuss it in their writings have, in my view, been extremely 
insensitive to the feelings of blacks. Their findings, furthermore, have 
gained little or no support among responsible scientists qualified to judge 
the worth of this kind of work. 

In any event, for the several rea>sons suggested, the South in the latter 
years of the nineteenth century and first decades of the twentieth embarked 
on a course of action which instituted a rigid caste system. It was Gunnar 
Myrdal who pointed out in The American Di/emma that the social system 
of the South was not really a matter of relations between the races or 
of relations between social classes but a system of caste. In view of the 
considerable degree of racial mixture in the South, the term race could 
hardly be used in a scientific sense of either whites or blacks. Similarly, 
although there were differcrt classes within both black and white society, 
the term class is inapplicable with regard to relations between bla^k 
and white in that it implies some possibility of individual or group mobility 
between the black and white societies, which was out of the question 
iii the .segregated South. The notion of caste, then, is the most accurate 
description of the South's social system during this period. It was an 
inflexible system which, except among small children, prohibited 

^'homas Dixon. The Clan f inan (1905), as quoted in George M. Frederickson, The BJack 
Image in the White .\ffnd; Thn Debatti on Afro- America Charadar and Destiny, 1817-1914 
(Now York: Harper and Row, 1971), pp. 280-81. 
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absolutely any social mixing of black anil whitu or any social mobility 
of blacks across thii caste lino. 

Understandably, the development of a rigid caste system in the South 
profoundly affected the development of higher education for blacks. They 
were denied admission to white colleges and univ()rsities; as the nisult 
of the Second Morrill Act they were relegated to a separate system of 
federally aided land-grant colleges; and because of inferior education in 
son,regaied elementary and secondary schools, they entered higher educa- 
tion woefully ill prepared. Most important for the dtivelopnient of higher 
education for bUu:ks, however, is the fact that there emerged during the 
heyday of the Southern caste system a philosophy of education for the 
Negro which challenged tho very idea that blacks should receive a high()r 
edu(:ation comparable to that given to whites. 

This philosophy of i^ducation, embodied in the so-callod industrial 
education experiment, was predicated on the belief that what the black 
man needed was not a liberal arts or classical education but training 
in the simpler crafts and trades that would equip him for his placti in 
society. This philosophy came to be (unbraced by Southern whites, North- 
ern philanthropists, and even some Southern blacks. It resulted in 
diminished support for those Negro colleges which offered a liberal educa- 
tion and generous support for the industrial institutions. 

Industrial education was first introduced into tho South in the 1860's 
by agents of the Federal Government and representatives of the missionary 
societies. It got off to a Stiung start with the opening in 1868 of Hampton 
Institute by General Samuel Chapman Armstrong. From the outset Arm- 
strong rejected the notion of a traditional literary education for blacks 
in favor of instruction in agriculture and simple crafts. His most successful 
studont was tho former slave, Booker T. Washington, who, in 1881, 
founded Tuskegee Institute which was closely patterned after Hampton. 
Washington rapidly became the key spokesman for the industrial educa- 
tion movement in the South and it spread rapidly. 

The central theme in Washington's philosophy was that through 
patient acquisition of the virtues of thrift and industry blacks would even- 
tually achieve their constitutional rights. He did not believe they were 
forever to remain in a subordinate position, but he believed that their 
progress toward equality would necessarily be slow. He frequently 
decried tho typ ^ of education offered by the Negro liberal arts colleges, 
which he felt unfitted the student for the kind of labor necessary to establish 
a firm economic foundation for the progross of the race. He never tired 
of telling tales about black familit^s which had pianos in their unkempt 
houses, or black youths who studied French grammar while their family 
fields went unattended. 
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Wnshington's most famous sp(;oc:h was ono Ik; gave; at tin; Atlanta 
Exposition of 1895. ''It is at tho bottom of lift; we must bc;gin, and not 
at the top," ho proc:laimocl. "No race can prospor till it loams that thun; is 
as much dignity in tilling a fiolcl as in writing a pocmi, . . /' "The; wisosl 
among my ract; und[;rstand that the agitation of questions of social equality 
is the; oxtremost folly."** And so on. This speech was quickly dubbed 
"the Atlanta Compromise" by those who saw in it an acceptance of an 
educalinnal philosophy which compl(;nu;nled the Southern cast(; syst(;m. 

Underlying the; rhetoric of the; movement was the fact that black indus- 
trial education was to be less a force; for social and economic improv(;m(;nt 
for blacks and more an instrunK;nt desigiK;d to pc;rpotual(; the racial c:ast(j 
system. In other parts of the country industrial i;duc:ation was us(;d lu 
prepare workers for rcsponsiblt; positions in a modc;rnizing c;conomy; 
in the South it was perv(;rted into traini ng blacks in pr(;-industrial skills — 
simple crafts, gardc;ning, and so on — which were not of much worth 
in an industrial economy. H trained blacks to remain in the rural ar(;as 
as farm laborers and semi-skilled workers; it ainK;d at keeping them in 
tht;ir traditional role;; it kept them from achieving any sort of mobility 
in a modern ec:onomy. In short, industrial o;ducation for blacks in the 
South b[;[;ame simply the; pedagogical exprc;ssion of racial repression. 

Tht; amount of money devoted to industrial education by Northern 
philanthropists was considerable. The Peabody, Slat(;r and Phelps-Stokes 
Funds and tht; General Education Board all supported the movemc;nt 
h[;avily; Andrew Carnegie, aftt;r hearing Booker T. Washington speak, 
became an enthusiastic convert and gave generously both to Tuskeg(;e 
and to Washington personally, hi a letter to the trustc;es of Tuskeg(;e 
in 1903 informing them of his gift of $600,000 to the Institute, the income 
from a portion of which was to be for the; personal use of Washington 
and his wife, Mr. Carnegie wrote: 

To me he [Washington] seems one of the great(;st of living men 
because his work is unique. The Modern Moses, who leads his race 
and lifts it, through Education, to even bettc;r and higher things than 
a land overflowing with milk & honey — History is to tell of two 
Washingtons — one white, the other blac:k, both Fathers of their 
people, 

I am satisfied that the serious race problem of the Soi\th is to 
be solved wisely only through Mr. Washington's policy of Educa- 
tion — which he se(;ms to have been specially born — a slave among 
slaves — to establish and in his own day greatly to advance/*^ 

•*As niproducnd in Uoak()rT. Washington, (Jp From Sluvary (New York: Dell Publishing 
Company. H)ti5). pp. 155. 15C), 158. 

'Unpublishod lt;ttt»r to VVilli<im H. Baldwin, Jr., a (rust(!G of Tuskugoo Institulo. from 
Andnnv Carnugio, datod April 17, 1903. Archives of Carntigit» Corporation of N(!W York. 
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Moanvvhihi, many liberal arts colh^gtjs for Nngrons had lo close Ihtiir 
doors for want of supporl. Olhnrs had lo disconlinue ihnir (raining in 
the professions, such as medicine and law. Some of the liberal arts f:olleges 
felt obliged to establish manual training departments to attract 
philanthropic funds. I am afraid this wasn't tho last time that the judgment 
of philanthropic bodies in regard to the higher education of blacks was 
to be found fallible. Today's generation of "philanthropoids" has madn 
its share of mistakes too. 

There were, of course, critics of the swing from liberal to industrial 
(iducalion. The most outstanding of these was undoubtedly W.E.B. DuBois, 
Born in Massachusetts in 1868 of a middle-class black family, hc^ attended 
Fisk and Harvard, from which he received his Ph.D. in 1895. Shortly 
thereafter he joined the faculty of Atlanta University, one of the black 
liberal arts institutions so castigated by the advocates of industrial 
education. While there, where he taught until 1910, he formulated views 
of black education that offered a powerful challenge to Booker T, 
Washington. DuBois argued thai only with a strong liberal arts 
education^ — one equal to that given to whites — could the American black 
hope to achieve social and economic parity. What the "new South" needed 
from the black community was not merely ajaboring class but an intelligent 
black elite. DuBois' idea was to offer higher education to what he called 
''the talented tenth" of black youth, those who had demonstrated the 
mostacademic promise. Once educated, they, in turn, would be instrumen- 
tal in opening up opportunities for blacks generally. 

In 1900 DuBois felt he had evidence thai such an elite was already 
in the process of being formed. In a paper entitled "The College Bred 
Nogro" which he prepared in that yoar, he combined a sober assessment 
of the state of black collegiate education with an optimistic view of the 
future. He noted that a substantial proportion of the undergraduates at 
Negro colleges were inadequately prepared, but admission standards had 
been rising steadily, he felt, and would continue to rise. It was a bootstrap 
operation that would take time. He alsc noted that there were by then 
2,500 black college graduates, about half employed as teachers, 17 percent 
as ministers, 6 percent as doctors and dentists, 5 percent as lawyers, 
and 3 or 4 percent as businessmen. It was this small black elite, he said, 
that would for/n the growing point for the production of the talented 
tenth. "The college-bred Negro," he wrote, "is, as he ought to be, the 
group leader, the man who sets the ideals of the community,"® 

DuBois, consequently, was highly critical of Booker T, Washington 
and complained vigorously about what he called the "Tuskegee Machine," 

«W.E.B. DuLjis, Thf? College Bred Negro, (1905), as citod in St. Claire Drake, "The 
Black University in the American Social Order,"* in Daedalus, (ho Journal of the American 
Acadomy Of Arts and Sciences (special issue on 'The Future of the Black Colleges), Vol. 
100, No. 3, Suinmor, 1971. pp. 838-839. 
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(hi) povvtjrful interlocking flirocloralo of Wcishinglon, Norlhorn 
phi Icin thro pis Is, and Soiithtjrn whuus who prussocl for indusiricil 
(HlLu:cition. For Washington to support industrial rathur than libural oduca- 
lion was, hu fult, a betrayal of the black race. As DuBois phrased it in 
his b(3ok,Sou/s of Block Folk, in 1903, placos like Hampton and Tuskogee 
wore really centers of "that underground and silent intrigue which is 
determined to perpetuate the American Negro as a docile peasant . . . ." 
Incluslrial education, ho felt, simply trained blacks in the lessons of subor- 
dination; it \A'as an education which curtailed rather than promoted the 
sof:ial and economic advance of the race, Booker T. Washington was guilty 
of nothing less than a "submission to prejudice" and had, DuBois went 
on, "practically accepted the alleged inferiority of the Negro" in his quest 
to accommodate himself to while demands."^ 

DuBois was particularly bitter toward a Welsh-born American named 
Thomas Je^se Jones who had taught at Hampton and was the author of 
a highly influential Federal Government report on black education pub- 
lished in 1917. This report, paid for by the Phelps-Stokes Fund, heaped 
praise on Hampton and Tuskegee and was critical of the liberal arts col- 
leges, advising philanthropists not to give further support to most of them. 
To DuBois this was a "dangerous and in many respects unfortunate pub- 
lication." He was particularly annoyed that, with the death of Washington 
in 1915, it was Jones, a white man, who took on himself the role of 
chief spokesman for black interests, "Are we going to consent," wrote 
DuBois in 1921, "to have our interests represented in the most important 
councils of the world — mission bodies, educational committees, in all 
activities of social uplift — by white men who speak for us, on the theory 
that we cannot speak for ourselves?"^ 

Indeed, DuBois' sentiments regarding the role of whites in black 
education were indicative of the thoughts of many black leaders. Despite 
the constraints of the Southern caste system, blacks sought to control 
the institutions which shaped their lives, and a key institution in which 
they tried to gain power was the black college. 

Initially, since most of the Negro colleges were founded by whites, 
control of black higher education was almost entirely in the hands of 
whites. They monopolized boards of trustees, served as presidents and 
dean.s and held the more important professorships. Gradually, however, 
blacks began to claim and take over positions of authority so that by 
1915 almost a third of the presidents of black colleges and over half 



'VV.E.B. DuBois, Souls of Black Folk (1903) as quoted in August M^ier. Nogro Thought 
in America, 1880-1915 (Ann Arbor, Michigan; University of Michigan Press, 1963 reo. 
1966), pp. 199 and 201. 

*W.H.B. DuBois, "Thomas josse Jones/' Criais (Journal of (ho National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People), XXII October, 1921, p. 256. 
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of the faculty were black. Today, of the 105 public and private black 
institutions, not a single white president remains, the final one having 
resigned just a few months ago, and the faculty is overwhelmingly black. 
Boards of trustees, however, are still predominantly white. 



1933 to 1965 

If the era from 1877 to about 1933 was one in which segregation 
was the prevailing principle of American life, especially in the South, 
the period from 1933 to 1965 can be characterized as one in which the 
integrationist ideals of American society were once again revived. A 
number of factors c^ontributed to this revival, the most important of which 
were a massive migration of black population out of the South and into 
the North and West, the rise of the black protest movement, and the 
launching of a sustained legal challenge to the doctrine of "separate but 
equal," The development of higher education for blacks was profoundly 
affected by these factors. 

From the time nf the nation's first census in 1790 to about 1910, 
the proportion of blacks living in the South remained fairly constant 
at around 90 percent. During and after the First World War, however, 
lured by jobs in Northern munitions plants and driven out of the South 
by the mechanization of cotton picking, blacks from the rural South began 
moving North in large numbers. By 1920 the proportion of blacks outside 
the South had risen to 15 percent, by 1930 to over 21 percent, by 1940 
to 23 percent, by 1950 to 32 percent, by 1960 to 40 percent, and by 
1970 to 47 percent. This migration produced profound changes in the 
nation's greatest cities. By 1970, the five largest cities in the United States, 
all outside the South, had substantial black populations. These were: 
New York, 21 percent black; Chicago, 33 percent; Los Angeles, 18 percent; 
Philadelphia, 34 percent; and Detroit, 44 percent. Moreover, Washington, 
D.C., the nation's capital, and its seventh largest city, was 71 percent 
black. 

One immediate result of this shift in population was a dramatic rise 
in the number of blacks attending institutions of higher education outside 
of the South, Not affected by the strict color bar that confined them in 
the South to the Negro colleges, blacks began to enroll in both public 
and private colleges and universities in the North and West in increasing 
numbers. 

The most important result of the northward migration, however, was 
that it transformed ^^hat was once "the Southern problem" into a national 
issue. As long as nearly all blacks lived in the South, Northerners and 
Westerners could put the issue of black freedom low on their list of 
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priorities. Once blacks began to move North and Wost in large numbers, 
however, the nation as a whole had to face squarely the question of pre- 
judice and discrimination. It was quickly discovered that racial prejudice 
was not limited to the South. Though blacks in the North and West did not 
face the kind of legally enforced repression they did in the South, they 
encountered social prejudice and economic discrimination of enormous 
magnitudeTTRe movement of blacks to the cities outside the South was 
accompanied by race riots, discrimination in housing, which caused the 
growth of black ghettos, in turn resulting in de facto segregated schooling 
for blacks, and prejudice in the job market. As a result of these factorii, 
only the meanest and lowest paid forms of employment were available 
to most black migrants and their children. 

Nonetheless, the great black exodus out of the South, despite the 
enormous problems it has produced, has proven to be a liberating force 
for blacks in American life because it set in motion a number of other 
forces — legal, social, economic, and political — which, especially in the 
last decade, have resulted in a transformation of the entire context of 
American race relations in every part of the country. 

One of the most significant of these resultant forces was the develop- 
ment of the black protest movement and its organizations. In 1911, a 
group of blacks and whites concerned about protecting the interests of 
the new rural migrant Negro in an industrial urban environment, formed 
the National Urban League. Despite a chronic shortage of funding, this 
organization has accomplished a great deal over its history and is a strong 
and valuable agency today. Equally important has been another 
organization, the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, founded in 1910. Among its several stated aims was the extremely 
important one of challenging the legal basis of segregation. To this end 
it set up the Legal Redress Committee, which in 1940 was incorporated 
as a separate tax-exempt organization called the NAACP Legal Defense 
and Educational Fund. If ever there was a convincing argument for the 
importance of having independent, private, non-profit organizations in 
a society, it can be found here. The achievements of this organization, 
operating with limited financial support and often in the face of severe 
public hostility, have become legendary. 

Beginning in 1915 the Legal Redress Committee brought suit in the 
United States Supreme Court in order to contest such things as grandfather 
clauses, legislation affecting discrimination in housing, and the denial 
of the constitutional rights of blacks in criminal cases. Between 1940 
and 1963 the Legal Defense Fund argued successfully 43 of the 47 cases 
it brought before the Supreme Court. However, it is in the field of education 
that the most impressive record of legal achievement is to be found. Indeed, 
it was a case involving segregation in education, Brown v. Board of 
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Education, in 1954. which finally lod to the ovnrturn of tho "separate 
bv I Dqual" doctrine establishod by Plessy v. Ferguson in 1896 and thereby 
invalidated the entire framework of legalized, or de jure, segregation. 
It is interesting that the legal challenges to segregated schooling were 
made initially in regard to higher education, and then n)oved on to the 
elementary and secondary levels. It is also interesting that while from 
1933 to 1945 it was the ^'equal" aspect of "separate but equal" that was 
challenged, from 1945 to 1954 the battle changed to challenging the h^gal 
basis of "separate." 

Between 1933 and 1954 there were a number of important cases which 
laid the groundwork for the landmark case of Brown v. Board o/ Education. 
Initially these had to do with facilities for the post-graduate education 
of blacks, because the Negro colleges at that time could offer no work 
at this level which could be regarded as equal to that available in white 
institutions. The most important of these early cases was the Gaines case 
in Missouri in 1938. In this case the State of Missouri claimed that it 
had provided equal educational opportunity to Lloyd Gaines, a black, 
by giving him a scholarship to attend law school in another state. Not 
so, said Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes, speaking for the rest of the 
Court. It was the duty of the state to provide education for all its residents, 
and that provision must be within the state. 

The Gaines decision had considerable impact on the expansion of 
higher educational opportunities for blacks in the Southern and border 
states. In the border state of West Virginia the practice of admitting 
blacks into its previously all-white state university became common. In 
other Southern and border states the preferred solution was to create 
separate black graduate and professional schools when pressed by court 
action. Missouri, for example, having lost the Gaines case, set up an 
all-black law school as part of its state university. 

The creation of these duplicate separate facilities, however, proved 
unsatisfactory both to blacks and whites. Whites quickly became distressed 
at the huge cost involved. Blacks, on the other hand, were frequently 
disappointed at the quality of training provided in these separate institu- 
tions. It was then that the NAACP decided to begin to attack the notion 
of "separate," in "separate but equal," rather than the notion of "equal." 
The key case here was Sweatt v. Painter, in 1950, when the NAACP 
Legal Defense Fund, having forced the State of Texas to create a separate 
law school for blacks, then challenged the equalness of the legal education 
it provided. The Supreme Court ruled that the black student involved 
had been denied the equal protection of the law in being denied admission 
to the University of Texas Law School. It was not possible, declared Chief 
Justice Vinson, for the black law school to provide training equal to that 
of the well-known University of Texas Law School which had, in addition 
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to ti strong faculty and nffocitivu atlministi'cition, iiifliUMitial alumni and 
a national reputation. 

A third koy casn was McLauvin v. Okhiboma Slcili] Ragnnts in 1950. 
In this oasn thn Suprnnici Court ruhnl that McLauriu, a candidate for a 
doctor's chigrcu? in education, had bntMi denied the equal protection of 
the hiw in being required to use segregated facilititis in attending the 
University of Oklahoma. This had been acc:c)mpIish{Hl by having him 
sit in an anteroom adjoining the hicture hall, use a designated desk in 
the Hbrary, and take his meals separately from other students. Thn C{)urt 
ruled that by segregating McLaurin the University iiindenid his effec:tive 
pursuit of a graduate education. The inttdlectual exchange between stu- 
dents, it said, is an important part of education. "Thtire is," the Court 
said, "a vast difference — a Constitutional difference — between restrictions 
imposed by the state which prohibit the intellectual co-mingling of stu- 
dents ai;d the refusal of students to com ingle where the state presents no 
such bar.'*^ It thus articulated a new and fundamentally important 
position. 

These cour't decisions of the late 1930's and 1940's signaled to blac:ks 
and whites alike that the Supreme Court would, in time, open to blacks 
all the white c:olleges and universities of the Southern and border states. 
Consequently, beginning in the late 1940's. several states, suc:h as 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia, quietly began to acc:ept 
blacks into their previously all-white state institutions of highereducation. 
By 1952, only five states. South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama and 
Mississippi, had no black students in the state universities. The NAACP 
Legal Defense Fund decided at this point to broaden its attention to the 
outlawing of legalized segregation at the elementary and secondary school 
level. To do this it brought suit in several different states and carried 
the cases up to the Supreme Court. As it happened, it was a Kansas 
case, Broum v. Board of Education, L»n which the Court chose to rule 
in 1954. 

At issuf? in the Brown case was whether a slate could segregate chil- 
dren in the public schools solely on the basis of race, even if the physical 
facilities and other tangible factors were equal. Thurgood Marshall, a 
black lawyer and now a Supreme Court justice himself, argued the case 
for the plaintiffs. 1 have always been proud of the fact that in preparing 
his case he used to good advantage Gunnar Myrdal's exhaustive 1944 
study of the Negro in American life which had been initiated and finan- 
ced by Carnegie Corporation. The unanimous decision of the Court was 
handed down on May 17, 1954. It held that there were intangible factors 



"McLaurin v. Oklahoma State Regents, 339 U.S. 637: 70 S.Ct. 851; 96 L.Ed. 1149 (1950). 
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involvful in llui .S(;piinili()n of cliildnin by vkicr.. S(^y,\v.y,k\iU)n of hUick chiU 
(In!!! luKS ci chUriiiKMital (ifftict on tlKun in tluil it "j^diuimUjs i\ fi)v\\ny, of 
inf(!riorily ns to tlitiir status in tlui ooinniiinily Ihnt nuiy iiffnct tlinir hoarls 
nncl minds in u way ni!V(jr lik(jly [o Iki mulonii . . . 'I'luirdforti, 11h» 
Court said, "in tiu! fitild of puhlic; (ulucation tin? (Icuitrinci of 'stiparatci hut 
(Ujual' has no place;. Soparatt; (ulucational fat.ilititis i\V{\ inhtM'dntly 
unequal."'" 

Oui) w'cv.k aft(M* th(! Brou'ii (hu:ision was announcuul, th(; SuprtJUK; 
Court h!t it 1)1? known in thrtMi rcilatdd ciastis that its ban on sdgrogation 
in public; (iducalion would (ixttmd to higluir cickHiation as wcill. Ancl, in 
(jtluir (huiisitins and court orchirs whitih t;an)t; from the btMuih fnini 1954 
on, (lui Court htdcl that its principh; that separate! facilities are inherently 
unequal applitid not only [o {;diu:alion but a liost of otluir servicujs and 
fatiilities, ranging from transporlalion and public lujachtis to hospitals 
and lunc:h coiinttirs. 

Of course), it was oncMhing for the SuprtMiui Court to dciclarcjsegrcjgation 
unconstitutional and illegal and quite another to change overnight a syst(;ni 
of discrimination and rtipression that hadenclurcid for ovc;r threcHuinturies. 
SonitJ Southtirners ac:cepted the new situation with good gracci and set 
out to maktj it work. Othijrs, however, inc:luding a number of pulilic offi- 
cials, fought the change with every strategcnn thtiy c:ould think of. Still 
other Southerners resortcjcl to terrorism and violenc:e. Blacks had bcum 
given new rights by the Court, but Ihey slill had to (ilaim them in Ihci 
face of a generally resistant and hostile wdiite Southern population. The 
courage show /I by literally thou sa/uls of black citizens, many just children, 
over the) cuisuing years after the Brown decision, was immense. Confronta- 
tions between local and state officials in the; South and F'ederal authority 
were many, as blacks sought to integrate the schools and the; deep South 
public universities. Three of these confrontations were particularly 
dramatic, one in Little Rock in which President Eisenhower had to c:all 
out Federal troops to integrate the schools, one at the Un'versity of 
Alabama when President Kennedy turned the tables on a defiant Governor 
George Wallace by federalizing the Alabama National Guard, which the 
Governor was using to try to prevent three black students from enrolling 
at the university, and one at the University of Mississippi where Federal 
marshals had to guard the first black student, [ames Meredith, day and 
night for a whole year. 

The courage shown by these brave young black people who were 
willing to be the first to integrate has, however, paid off. Today there 
is not a single, previously all-white public college or university anywhere 
in the South which doe?s not enroll black students. In most of these institu- 

•"Hroivn v. Board of Education of Topaka 347 U.S. 483: 74 S.Ct. 686 98 L.Kcl. 873 
(1954). 
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lions ill Icjnsl 5 pcM'ccMit of tlu; stucltMil body is hhick, not n high ptirciMiUij^i? 
il is IriKi, hill n sUirl nil thd sanu;. MvtMi thn UnivtMsily of MississiiJpi, 
lhal symbol of whilu prick; in n sUilo whit:h for so long stoofl as lh(» 
baslion of whih; siiprcMiuu-.y, now cMirulls oV(jr 300 black sluclnnts, who 
(.oniprisc; 4 pcirctMil of ils stiiclonl body. 

Non(;th(jloss, signifioanl as Ibis slart has b(MMi, Ihn niovnnuMit lowarcl 
full inltJgralion has bo(Mi loo slow. In F''iibruary of Ihis yoar, lh(;r(;for(^. 
in rnsponstJ lo a suit initiatcnl in H)70 by thu Ltigal DcifcMiscJ Fund, Judge; 
Prntl of Ihn Fi;(h»rnl Dislriol Court of th(j District of Columbia ordorcjcl 
th(? Fodcirai GovtjrnmtMit to start pnjctMulings to cut off FcnlcMal funds 
for highcjr (jclucation from ion statics, mm] of thom in thu South, when? thn 
c.ourt ftdt progress had not biuui satisfactory. Tho inimcidiatci rtjsult of this 
caso, known as A(/(un v. Richorc/son, is that tho affijcttul stattis must sub- 
mit plans to (Mid all vtjstigns of thoir dual systiMiis of blac;k and wbitt? 
public colh^gns. 

Although tho l*attl[J to intfjgratcj tho private s(n:tor oi higher tulucation 
ill tho South was somcjwhat affcjctocl by events in public higher culucntion. 
the slory there was essentially aiffernnt. A few private institutions, with 
moral conviction or just sensing what was coming, began quicitly to inte- 
grate thtnr student bodies, espiicnally at the graduate hjvel, in the late 
1950's. Howevcjr, most of them hold out until their hand was forced by 
the Federal Government in the mid-1960*i,. 

In 19B3 a vast march of ovnr 200,000 people, black and white, con- 
verged on the Lincoln Memorial in Washington, D.C. Its purpose was 
to remind the nation that exactly 100 years had passed since the Fmancipa- 
tion Proclamation and yet much discrimination and inequality still por- 
sistcid in American life. This march was one of the events that helped 
to generate a wave of governmental actions in the civil rights field. In 
1964, for example, the Constitution was amended to outlaw the poll tax 
in Federal elections. Payment of this tax as a prerequisite for voting had 
long becMi used as a device to keep blacks from exercising their right 
to the franchise. The Voting Rights Act of 1965 barred the poll tax in 
state elections, as well as providing other guarantees. The most important 
single piece of legislation, however, was the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
an Act which could well be regarded as the crowning achievement of 
the administration of the late President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 bars discrimination in the use of public 
facilities and in employment wherever the Federal Government has author- 
ity to regulate such matters. A major provision of this Act states that 
any business firm, state, municipality, college or university which does 
contract work for or receives grants from the Federal Government is forbid- 
den to practice any form of discrimination based upon distinction on 
the ground of race, color, sex, or national origin. Since the Federal Govern- 
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iTKMii is a substcintial ciontrtU^tor with industry and supplios a significant 
portion of tho innomu of uvory statu and virtually ovnry municipality 
ill th(^ nation, thn hivorago in the Act to forcn integration has been onor- 
mous, not th(i least in colh»ges and universitii\s. vartuall} all of which 
are clepentlent to some degnie on Federal funds. 

Sp(K:ific:ally, to g(U F(»deral grants and contrat:l funds, colleges and 
universities — private as well as public — have had to pssure the Govern- 
ment that they do not prac^tico discrimination in tho hiring of faculty 
and oth(;r pijrsonnel, in thii admission of students, in the granting of 
financial aid, in the assignment of dormitory space, in the use of dining 
halls and toilets — in short, in the entire operation of the enterprise. More- 
oV{;r, compliance is not left simply to good faith but is subject to careful 
Ftjcleral monitoring. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 and associated Presidential executive 
orders, have, it is true, raised a number of serious questions with which 
colleges and universities have had to grapple. There is, foi example, the 
question of the true mtianing of integration. What propoiiion of blacks 
and other minority group members must be hired as faculty and admitted 
as students before an institution can be called truly integrated? In order 
to achieve tho right sort of racial and ethnic mix, should institutions 
of higher education establish quotas? If so» would this result in preferential 
trtiatment to minority group members and cause discrimination against 
mcmibers of the; majority group as wrongful in its way as the discrimination 
against minorities the Civil Rights Act seeks to abolish?^^ 

Somii also question whether the Government, in its zeal to count 
and categorize, may, paradoxically, in fact be stressing the importance 
of minority group membership, just as it seeks to make such membership 
irrelevant. Should a college or university be put in the, perhap'^, hypocriti- 
cal position of categorizing its faculty and student body as black, white, 
Spanish surname, American Indian, and so on, to demonstrate that it 
pays no attention to racial or ethnic categories? More to the point, since 
colleges and universities must gather their data by asking faculty members 
and students \o categorize themselves, should individuals in a society 
now officially committed to a policy which presupposes the irrelevance 
of racial and ethnic considerations, be asked to declare their racial or 
ethnic status? 

Finally, there are a whole set of extraordinarily difficult questions 
which relate to a central dilemma of the traditionally Negro colleges. 
On the one hand, how integrated must these institutions become not 
to run afoul of the law for practicing segregation; on the other, how inte- 
grated can they become without losing the special character which enables 

"The Supronio Court nf the State of Washington has uphold the right of the University 
of VV^ashingtoa to grant preferential treatnit^nt to minorities in admissions to its law school. 
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them to meet the special iieods of thoir constitiionciy or without denying 
places to blacks for whom [hv.rv. is no alternative. 

There arc as yet no final answers to thes(i questions. They have tended 
to be answered pragmatically on a case-by-caso basis and probably not 
always entirely consistently. Nevertheless, whatever the problems created 
by the Civil Rights Act, there is absolutely no question that it has accom- 
plished wonders in the integration of private, as well as public, high(jr 
education. There are few private colleges or universities in the South 
today that do not have at least token integration, and many Southern 
institutions are beginning to admit significant numbers of blacks. In other 
parts of the nation institutions which before the Civil Rights Act were 
theoretically integrated, but in fact admitted extremely few black students 
and had virtually no black faculty members, have made a vigorous effort 
to attract minority students in very substantial numbers and to hire as 
many qualified bidck faculty members as they can recruit. 
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Contemporary Issues 



Participation of Blacks in Highei Education 

As a proliidtj to a look at somu contemporary issues, it may bo useful 
to review briefly what has been accomplished in regard tn the participation 
of blacks in higher education over our history. Up to the Civil War, as 
we have seen, only 28 Negroes had graduated from college; by 1900 this 
number had increased to about 2,500. Actual enrollmtmt of blacks in 
that year was apparently about 700 to 800. By 1910 this enrollment was 
in the range of 3,000 to 4,000; in 1920, 6,000 to 8,000; in 1930, 20,000 
to 25,000; in 1940, 45,000 to 50,000; in 1950, 95,000 to 105,000; in 1960, 
195,000 to 205,000; and in 1970, 379,000. If one includes part-time stu- 
dents as well, then in 1970 black enrollment was 470,000, and today 
it is estimated by the Bureau of the Census to be still higher. In short, 
the general pattern in the twentieth century has been that full-time black 
student enrollment has approximately doubled every decade, and in the 
past few years full- and part-time enrollment has soared. 

In part, this expansion simply reflects the general expansion of Ameri- 
can higher education, which has grown from 238,000 full-time students 
in 1900 to over five million in 1970. More importantly, however, it reflec:ts 
such factors as the demise of legalized segregation, the migration of Negroes 
out of the South, improved economic standards for black families, civil 
rights legislation, and the growth of a national commitment to right the 
wrong done by over 300 years of oppression of black Americans. 

In many ways, much has been accomplished, but it is equally true 
that much remains to be done because blacks are still not participating 
in higher education at the rate that whites do in proportion to their numbers 
in the population. In 1900 only 0.3 percent of colleges and university 
undergraduate students were black. By 1970 this figure had climbed to 
nearly 7 percent of full-time undergraduates, but this still fell considerably 
short of the 11 percent which blacks represent in the general population 
and the slightly higher percentage they constitute of the college age 
population. When the 1972 Office of Civil Rights data is released, however, 
we will fiiid that the current figure is higher than 7 percent. 

When one looks at the rate, in 1970, of participation of blacks at 
each level of the four-year undergraduate course, a disturbing pattern 
emerges. In the freshman year, blacks represented 8.3 percent of total 
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nnrollninnt; in the sophomore yoar, 6.8 porcont; in the; junior yoar, 5.4 
porcx^nt; and in tho scinior yoar, less than 5 porcont. This, of oourso, is 
partially atlributablo to an oxpancling annual entry of blacks into higher 
education and in part reflects the number of blacks now going to two-year 
"jommunity and junior colleges. However, it also reflects a high attrition 
rate. 

Going farther up the ladder, one finds that in 1970 blacks constituted 
only 4.1 percent of the full-time enrollment in graduate and professional 
schools, including such vital fields as law and medicine. Although the 
past two or three years have seen some improvement in regard to black 
students reaching the highest levels of academic and professional training, 
there is clearly considerable progress still to be made in this area. On 
such progress will depend the ability of blacks ultimately to gain their 
fair share of the top-level positions in the administrative, business, proles- 
sional life of the nation and the rewards thereof. 

Turning now to the contemporary scene, there are a number of impor- 
tant issues, some quite new, which continue lo make (he subject of the 
higher education of blacks controversial. These issues can be conveniently 
grouped under two headings, the present condition and future destiny 
of the historically Negro colleges and the education of black students 
in traditionally white, or largely white, institutions. 



The Black College Today 

Ever since it became clear with the Broivn v. Board of Education 
decision in 195i that the United States would no longer have a de jure 
dual education system, the future of the colleges established specially 
for Negroes has been a subject of debate. Initially, it was assumed by 
many whites that they were now anachronistic vestiges of an earlier age 
and should be allowed quietly to die. This view was further reinforced 
by the tendency of white observers to lump all of the Negro colleges 
together and make sweeping judgments about their poor academic quality. 
Naturally, attitudes such as these were deeply resented by those blacks 
who had devoted their careers to building up the Negro colleges, often 
working against formidable difficulties, such as inadequate funding, isola- 
tion from higher education at large, and local prejudice. 

About 1965, however, attitudes began to change. In that year, a com- 
prehensive and influential study of the Negro colleges by Earl McGrath, 
a former IIS. Commissioner of Education, recommended that, with some 
exceptions, these colleges be preserved and strengthened. The Carnegie 
Commission on Higher Education, in a report published in 1971, made 
the same recommendation. By this time there were fewer influential voices 
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rncomnuin cling liquidation, although thori^ did sconi to he; a movcmont 
in some of (hn Soul horn and bordor os not to ond tho lifo of thoir 
public blnck col logos, but to change thoii rolo from one; of sorving blacks 
to sorving a fully intcgralod studont body, Indcod, by that dalo. Ihroo 
of thuso public Nogro colleges, in border staU?s, already had a majority 
of white students. It was also clear that some of the financially weaker 
privati; colleges were going to have a hard time to survive. 

The change of attitude toward the Negro colleges has come about, 
I believe, for several reasons, hi part, i( is simply that (hey have at long 
last begun to emerge from the remote isolation which for so long 
imprisoned them, and thjir strengths have become bettor known. It is 
now njalized that there are some important ways in which these colleges 
can serve the black communily that white inslilulions caniiol duplicate. 
Traditionally, most white institutions have been geared to meeting the 
higher educational needs of reasonably wtdl prepared middle-class white 
students. Most black colleges, on the other hand, have had the more dif« 
ficult task of meeting the same needs of a less well prepared student 
body largely drawn from extremely low-income families. These two tasks 
are not the same. Furthermore, some young black people seem simply 
to bn happier in institutions where the majority of other students are 
also black ahd they do not have to face the constant strain of being in 
a minority position. In ways such as these Negro colleges are coming 
to be recognized as part of a desirable diversity in American higher 
education. 

There is also a practical reason for the change of attitude. Total enroll- 
ment in American colleges and universities, full- and part-time, doubled 
from over four to over eight million students, between 1960 and 1970. 
Forecasts show that numbers are likely to rise again substantially in the 
decade of the seventies but with much greater public resistance to the 
financing of expanded facilities. Overcrowding is therefore highly likely, 
and if the Negro colleges w^ere closed up, where would places be found 
for the 170,000 students they now enroll? 

There are in existence today 105 colleges and universities founded 
specially for Negroes, of which 85 are four-year institutions granting the 
bachelor's degree and 20 are two-year junior colleges. Of the 85 four-year 
colleges, 35 are publicly supported and controlled and 50 are under private 
auspices. All but two of these 85 institutions are located in 18 Southern 
and border states and the District of Columbia. Although these 85 today 
enroll only about 42 percent of the black students attending degree- 
granting colleges throughout the country, they grant 70 percent of the 
bachelor's degrees actually earned by blacks, such is the attrition rate 
of black students at white colleges. Two black universities, Atlanta and 
Howard, offer a fairly wide range of post-graduate and professional studies 
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and grant the doctor's degree. There are tv o medical schools, at Howard 
and Meharry, and two dental schools, also at these institutions. There 
are law schools at Howard, Southern, Texas Southern and North Carolina 
Central Universities. 

The accomplishments of the black colleges have been considerable. 
For many years they provided virtually the only higher educational oppor- 
tunity for Negroes, since nearly all blacks were in the South, and these 
were the only institutions open to them. As recently as 1947, between 
80 and 90 percent of all blacks who had ever obtained degrees had earned 
them at Negro colleges. Among their approximately 400,000 alumni are 
some 80 percent of all black physicians and virtually all of the black 
dentists now practicing, three quarters of our black military officers, three 
quarters of the black scholars who have gone on to get their Ph.D.'s, and 
about 60 percent of high-level black Federal civil servants. 

Of equal importance, the black colleges have turned out literally 
thousands of teachers — men and women who once taught black youth 
in segregated schools but are now teaching black and white children 
in Mitegrated schools. Finally, the Negro colleges have reached out in 
the past, and continue to do so today, to a group of students that would 
otherwise be untouched by higher education. They have taken their stu- 
dents as they have found them, often badly prepared, and often from 
extremely humble homes, and have given them a chance in life. To do 
this they have had to offer a large amount of catch-up, or compensatory, 
education in addition to normal college work, and they have, on balance, 
done this well. 

The Negro colleges have, of course, had their weaknesses in the past 
as well as their strengths and to a degree still have them today. Curricula 
have been narrow in many of the colleges, some of the teaching has been 
of low quality by poorly trained, uninspiring faculty, libraries have been 
generally poor, and sometimes laboratories as well. The atmosphere on 
some black campuses, moreover, has raised questions in the minds of 
some observers. Joncks and Riesman described the Negro college of the 
1950*s as having an ''authoritarian atmosphere," with ''intervening 
trustees/* a "domineering but frightened president/' and a faculty 
''tyrannized by the president and in turn tyrannizing the students. "^'^ 
Although the accuracy of this description has been vigorously challenged 
by leaders of the black colleges, there may, in some instances, have been 
an element of truth to it. Certainly, some students have fell that their 
colleges were not sufficiently black-oriented, that the presidents were 
too beholden to the white establishment, and that students were treated 
as juveniles rather than as mature human beings. Not all black colleges, 

^*C. lencks and D. Riesman, The Acado.mic Hcx'olulinn (Gardon City, New York: Doub- 
ioday and Co., Inc. 1968), p. 425. 
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il must bo notucl, havo licui I hose problnms. Somo cim gonnrnlly ncknovvl- 
nclgocl to hi) oxiiollniit institutions, v.ud muny CiHiipusos luive bijon stnbh). 
MonK)vijr, tbo vvi;nknnssc)s and probloms found nt sonio of tbo colhigos 
ciro uiidnrstcnidabh:. Virtually nil of thnsu faults can bo trcuiod to a long 
history of innclnqucitn funding and the disastrous logacy of sogrogation. 

Looking to tho futuro, onn must aciknovvlodgo that tlio Niigro colhigus, 
chispitij thiJ now nniogiiition that (buy aro a national assnt, faco ci hard road. 
Thn privatu collugtis will nuod substantial iniirciasos in incomo e.vm (o 
stand still, as costs continuo to mount through inflation. Furthnrnioro, 
faculty salaries aro low by national slaiuiards and will havo to bo rais(jd, 
or tho col logos will continuo to loso faculty to whitn instil utioiiS, which 
aro undor hoavy prossuro from tho Fodiiral Govornniont to intograto in 
ac:cor(ianco with tho roquiromonts of civil rights logislation. Whoni tho 
funds for thoso raisos aro to como from is by no moans cloar. Substantial 
incroasos in tuition and foes aro out of tho quostion unloss th() collogos 
aro to turn thcnr backs on tho children of poor black faniilios, sorvicu) to 
whom is ono of (heir single strongest justifications for continued existence. 
Although stale funding of the public Negro colleges is generally, on a por- 
studtMit basis, thi) sajne today as funding of white collogos, tlio black insti- 
tutions have a backlog of needs resulting from earlier discriminatory 
financing. If tho Southern and border states do put large amounts of catch- 
up monijy into their Negro collogos, however, tho prossuni in state legis- 
latures to turn them into predominantly white institutions and divert them 
from I heir historic mission of serving tho needs of blacks will certainly 
grow. In both the private and thti public black collegiis. there will bo a 
massive need for student aid funds if these colleges, as they now do, con- 
tinue to draw their sludtMits from a constituency with a median family 
incomo about a third below tho national median for higher education at 
large. 

On the curricular front Ihtiro will bo much to be done if the black 
colhiges are to moot tho needs of their students as fully as thoy should. 
Whihi tho heavy emphasis which most of thom place on liberal arts subj(K:ts 
-and t(^acher training was vitally important at an earlier piM'iod in creating 
tho black elite which gave leadership to the black community, an addi- 
tional netid today is for blacks to become trained in a wide range of fields 
where today thtirii are opportunities far them but which formerly, because 
of sogrcigation, were closed to thom. These include business, engineering, 
accountanc:y, tho law, the health professions, economics, a variety of toch- 
nic:al areas, and so on. In addition, the black colleges have a special and 
very important role to play in teaching and research related to the black 
community's experience in our national life — such areas as its origins in 
Africa, its history in the Americas, its particular history as part of the 
d(ivolopment of the United States, the rural and the urban black, Afro- 
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Amurican art and music, tho linguistics of Negro spoech, tho black 
psychology, the sociology of the black family, and so on. Finally, there is a 
need for the black colleges to do far more than they have been able to do in 
the past in the area of adult education, particularly whore these colleges are 
located in the centers of large concentrations of black population, as nianv 
are. 

II seems obvious lhat lo accomplish all of this the black colleges are 
going to have to receive considerable help from the Federal Government, 
from the states, from business concerns and from foundations. Tradition- 
ally, in the United States, the financial support of higher education has 
been almost entirely a responsibility of the states and of private sources of 
funds. However, about 15 years ago, after the Russians launched sput- 
nik, the Federal Government began to make increasing funds available to 
colleges and universities, and by 1972 this aid had become substantial. Up 
until about 1960 the black colleges, except for Howard University, got 
virtually no Federal aid at all. By 1970, however, they were, according to 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, receiving about 
$125 million annually from Washington. The figure of $125 million, again 
according to the Department, represented 3.2 percent of all Federal aid to 
higher education for that year, whereas the black colleges enrolled only 
2.06 percent of all students. 

Relationships between the black colleges and the Federal Government 
have, at best, been strained in recent yours. On the Administration's side, 
the figures I have just given are quoted with pride, and top officials have 
made a number of public statements about the importance of the black 
colleges. The black colleges, on the other hand, point out that relating the 
proportion of Federal support to present student enrollment is a meaning- 
less indicator which takes no cognizance of such critical factors as the 
colleges' huge backlog of accumulated needs resulting from past discrimi- 
nation, their need to raise salaries, and their need to develop new curricula. 
They also point out that there are some important kinds of Federal support, 
such as that for scientific research, of which they get only the most minute 
share. Their belief is that Federal aid, to meet their real needs and match 
the rhetoric of Administrative officials, should rise to a very much higher 
level than the approximately $200 million envisaged for 1973. Prospects 
for help of this kind from Washington are, however, far from bright at the 
present time. 

Although there were occasional grants by foundations in the years 
from 1945 to the early 1960's, mainly through a central fuiid-raising organi- 
zation called the United Negro College Fund which serves 40 of the 
stronger privat<^ colleges, it has only been in the last decade that foundation 
aid has been significant enough to create what might be called the second 
phase of philanthropic support for black higher education. According to 
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figunjs pnisontly civailablo, which aro th(i hnst wi; have; but which iiuiy hi) as 
much i)s 25 porcnnl on (h{; low sidii, fniindcition aid for this purpos(i 
niGiinhuJ from about $1 iiiillian in 1962 to a high of about $23 million in 
1966 and has lovnlod off siuca] then la an antural total of about $19 million. 
The 10-y(uir total 1962-71, was about $132 million, about 90 porcont (]f 
which wont to support the highor education of blacks in black institutions 
and 10 percent Ud higher education of blacks in white institutions. These 
figures, however, run only through 1971 and therefore do not reflect a new 
Ford Foundation program under which some $50 million is t(D be given 
over a five-year period in the form of major grants to select(ul private Negro 
colleges and $50 million more for a fellowship program. 

In addition to general budgt?lary support for th(} N(igro collegtis, 
foundation grants have been given for a variety of purposes, including 
faculty training, curric:ulum development, new facilities and equip nuMit, 
and riisearch. Carnegie CorptDration, rather than making grants to individ- 
ual colhiges, has tended to support centralized, cooperative ventures 
designed to benefit a number of institutions simultanuonsly. As with aid 
from the Federal Government, many blar:k.s have fell that foundation sup- 
port for the higher education of blacks, which over recent years has aggro- 
gated about 5 percent of total foundation giving to higber educaticMi, has 
been inadequate. There seems to be a ^^ood deal of justice in this claim. 

Taking a somewhat longer look into the future, it is hard to do more 
than speculate about what will become of the colleges founded specially 
for Negroes. Some of the weaker private institutions may, I believe, fail in 
the coming years, as they increasingly feel the compcjtition of public: higher 
education in the Southern and border states. They may si mply not be viabh) 
entities. There is, of course, a long history of the failure for financial reasons 
of private Negro colleges, but in earlier years new ones kepi springing up to"^ 
take their places. That probably will not happen in the future, at h^ast not in 
the South, although it is interesting to note that several new private black 
colleges created through black initiative, have recently appeared in urban 
centers outside the South, for example, Nairobi College in East Palo Alto, 
California. 

Many of the stronger private Negro colleges may, I believe, be able to 
attract the support needed to survive and may indeed even prosper as 
largely — though not entirely — black institutions. As part of the essential 
diversity which private colleges and universities provide to An\erican 
higher education, they should be no greater anomalies in a society where 
segregation is legally outlawed than our many private sectarian colleges are 
in a society where the church is kept strictly out of the affairs of the state. If 
no students aro made to go to black colleges or barred from them because of 
race, no harm, and probably much good, will come from their existence. 

The future of the public black colleges is if anything, even less clear 
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today than that of the privatiJ coHugos. Ouv, nisiilt of thn statu plans for 
dismantling dual black and white systems required by thti ror.ent Pratl 
docision in the Adams v. Richordson case, to which I have referred, could 
be the total disappearance of these institutions. They could simply hv. 
closed up and their students scattered among predominantly white institu- 
tions, they couhl be so transformed as to cause any recognizable black 
idtmtity to be lost, or they could be absorbed into white institutions. 

Fearing the destruction of public black colleges and th(i end of their 
special services to tlie black community, (he Legal Defense Fund is pursu- 
ing a strategy of suits aimed at making the stat(is establish their Negro 
colleges as "primary" institutions in the geographical areas where (hey an? 
located. Thus, states would not be permitt(Ki to close these colleges up 
completely, transform their character, merge them into white institutions, 
or establish rival white inst'tutions f:lose by. Thiiy would, on the other 
hand, be required to upgrade the quality of theblackcolleges, which would 
serve to integrate them — integrate them to a point whore the requinMiKmts 
of dismantling the dual systems had beiMi met but not so far that the black 
administration and faculty members now staffing the colleges lose their 
positions or that ac.ademif: standards or tuition charges are imposed which 
effectively bar the kinds of black students the colleges presently serve. 

Clearly, this will be a difficult line to pursue in the courts, and will be 
much affected by the special circumstances of particular areas. Neverthe- 
less, a favorable decision in the Norris case in Virginia in 1971 regarding 
the future of Virginia State College, a black institution, has established a 
useful precedent for pursuit of this strategy. If the strategy does work, as 
one hopes it will, the principle will have been established that th(i constitu- 
tional requirements of desegregation can be as readily met by the integra- 
tion of black institutions with a proportion of whites as vice versa. This 
seems a perfectly logical position to me, although it is not one, I believe, 
likely to appeal to many while state legislators or white partMits. 

To a greater and greater degree the idea is being accepted of having 
black students and even some black faculty in once all-white univtjrsities. 
But a situation in which white students are virtually compel led, because of 
their need to attend institutions located near their homes, to enroll in black 
administered and staffed colleges, will come very much harder both for 
white legislators and white parents, 

A final, and all-important, question is the one of what view blacks 
themselves will have about the future of the Negro colleges, especially 
beyond the day when it can be persuasively argued that they are providing 
opportunity for impoverished Southern black students who, for reasons of 
poor educational preparation or finance, cannot attend other institutions. 
In the early 1960's, several of the black colleges served as the base from 
which black students launched their courageous campaign of sit-ins 
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against segregated lunch counters and other facilities. These sit-ins, though 
controversial on some black campuses, were one of the key elements in the 
subsequent passage of civil rights legislation by the Congress of the United 
States. 

More recently a controversy has developed among blacks which, at 
least on one side, seems to be ideological, as to what the purpose of Ihe 
black colleges should be. While fewer and fewer black people would 
defend the traditional character of these institudons in its entirety, most 
blacks do, nonetheless, continue to see them as essentially educational 
institutions preparing young people for leadership roles in an integrated 
society- There is agroup of blacks, however, which includes some younger 
faculty members and some students, that is concerned primarily with the 
quasi-political role of the black college. This group is interested in the 
concept of the "black university," an institution run exclusively by blacks, 
exclusively for blacks, and serving as a center for the stimulation of black 
consciousness, and even as a base for black power. 

What the ultimate resolution of this issue will be is by no means clear. 
It will, however, be much influenced by what happens in white America. If 
white prejudice, despite its continued existence today, continues to de- 
cline in the future, i do not believe a militant, quasi-political role for the 
black colleges will gain much support from blacks. If white prejudice 
should increase, however, and the nation begin to take serious steps back 
toward the presently discredited course of segregation, then the political 
role of the black colleges will certainly grow. I would myself predict that it 
is the educational role of these colleges, reinforced.by their special mission 
to study, define and help gain respect for the black experience in American 
life, that will commend them to blacks and sustain them in the future. I very 
much hope this will be the case. 

Blacks in White Institutions 

Although the numbers of black students attending the traditional 
Negro colleges has continued to grow steadily in recent years, the great 
burgeoning of black participation in higher education is largely the result of 
a dramatic increase in black enrollment in what were formerly all-white or 
viriually all-white institutions. As late as 1938, some 97 percent of all black 
students were in the Negro colleges. By 1954, however, at least 40 percent 
of black students were in predominantly white institutions, mainly in the 
North and West, and by 1970 over half, some 56 percent, were in these 
colleges and universities. Including part-time as well as full-time students, 
this figure was 72 percent. 

I have discussed some of the obvious reasons for this rapid growth in 
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what might be called the white sector of black higher education — constitu- 
tional and legislative reasons in particular. Another reason is associated 
with changes in prevailing attitudes on the white American campus in the 
latter half of the 1960's. Until that time the racial issue had barely intruded 
on the typical white campus of the North or the West. However, in the 
niid-1960's there were extensive riots in the blnck slums of a number of 
cities, which stirred the consciences of liberal Americans deeply, espe- 
cially at the universities and colleges. On top of this, in 1968, came the 
shocking assassination of Dr, Martin Luther King. At the same time^ grow- 
ing hostility to the Vietnam War began to spread through American society, 
and this was particularly strong in the universities. These and other factors 
resulted in the rapid politicization of many campuses and an outbreak of 
student disturbances. It was a period characterized by active criticism on 
the campus of all the ills of American life, amongst them the evil of white 
racism. Looking inward at the university, however, those who made up the 
academic community suddenly realized that their own house was not in 
order. There were few black students and even fevv^er black faculty mem- 
bers and administrators. The reaction was a great spasm of conscience 
which ran through the academic world and a new commitment to right the 
errors of the past. 

This, however, proved to be far more difficult than was at first sup- 
posed. Although black students had previously attended these institutions, 
they were largely of middle-class origin and had lived in integrated com- 
munities. The colleges and universities discovered that they had no real 
contact with the great mass of black people, iiving under de facto 
segregated conditions in the great cities or in poverty stricken rural areas. 
Their admissions systems, they realized to their chagrin, were entirely 
geared to white, middle-class, largely suburban America. Consequently, 
new means had to be developed to recruit black students in quantity, 
especially to reach out to those who lived in the inner-city and the rural 
slums, where they experienced inferior segregated elementary and secon- 
dary schooling. 

Beyond this, however, several formidable obstacles that had tradition- 
ally impeded the entry of blacks into higher education had to be faced. The 
first of these, of course, was simply money. Economic status always has 
been, and still is, a prime determinant of who will attend college. In 1968, 
according to census data, the median income of white families in the 
United States was $8,937 and of black famil ies was $5,590, or about 63 
percent of the figure for whites. In that year about 50 percent of all Ameri- 
can college and university students came from famiHes in the highest 
income quartile and only about 7 percent from the lowest quartile, where, 
incidentally, 45 percent of black families then found themselves, though 
the situation is now improving. The colleges discovered, therefore, that to 
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nnroll black students they would haw. to provide genorous seholarship 
assistance, and most made great efforts to do so, diverting funds from other 
uses and sometimes from l(?.ss impoverished, but nonetheless still needy, 
white students. Funds were also given by foundations, business firms and 
individual donors to help the coUeges and universities provide sc:hohirship 
aid to blacks. Government scholarship and student loan programs were of 
some assistance, :dso, to needy students but less so in the case of most 
blacks because of the great degree of their need. It is to be hoped that a 
newly enacted federal assistance program for lovv-incom() students, c:alled 
Basic Opportunity Grants (with the unfortunate acronym of BOGS) will be 
of more real help to black students from very poor families. Family income 
will, however, continue to be important in determining how many blacks 
enter higher education. 

A second obstacle was the obvious one of the poor academic prepara- 
tion which most black children had received either in segregated school 
systems or in poor quality schools located in inner-city slums, Justhoiv bad 
these institutions were came as a shock to many privileged America 
when it began to be realized in the 1960's, and efforts were made, unfortu- 
nately on the whole qviite ineffective, to improve the schools. 

As a consequence of poor schooling, compounded by home environ- 
ments that often provided little conventional academic stimulation, black 
youngsters, as a group, have always scored lower than have whites, as a 
group, in the standardized aptitude and achievement tests which substan- 
tial numbers of colleges and universities have used in their achnissions 
procedures. There has also been the problem that the tests themselves 
reflected a cultural norm in American life based almost exclusively on 
white, middle-class experience and vaiues, and while the tests were 
reasonably accurate as predictors of success in higher educational institu- 
tions which also reflected that norm, they had obvious limitations in a 
society rapidly becoming more pluralistic in its standards, 

Increasingly, therefore, admissions officers sought alternate ways to 
measure the capacity of blacks and others handicapped by poor academic 
preparation or by lack of the kinds of stimulation provided by a conven- 
tional middle class background, to succeed in higher education. This 
identification effort proved to be a much more difficult task than the former 
reliance on traditional measures and qualifications for higher education. 

By no means all of the initiative for the rapid increase in black student 
enrollment came from the white colleges and universities. Considerable 
impetus came from the black community itself for admission to publicly 
supported institutions of higher education. The most publicized and 
perhaps most interesting case arose in New York City, The City University 
of New York is a large, tuition-free institution operated by the City with a 
mixture ot state and city funds. Prior to 1970 any student who had gained a 
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diploma from a New York City high school with a curtain avoragn and class 
standing and sc:ortjd vVulI on standardized tests was automatically admitted 
to tho University. Whih3 this seemed democratic enough, it in fact result(Ki 
in the almost total exclusion of blacks and of the other large N(iw York 
minority. Puerto Ricans, whose high school records and test scores did not 
meet the required standard for entrance to the University. 

This in turn reflected, or was felt to reflect, the poor education availa- 
ble to minority students in the de focio segregated schools they had at- 
tended in Harlem, the South Bronx, Bedford-Stuyvesant and other so- 
called *'ghetto" areas. The rcisult was a deep feeling of anger that poor 
people and minorites were being forced to help support with their taxes an 
institution which almost exclusively served middle-f:lass whites, and tliic 
quickly became a politically explosive issue. A decision was made, there- 
fore, to institute a policy of **open admissions" to the University, Any 
student with a high school diploma, no matter what his or her record, 
would be automatically admitted. 

Contrary to the fears of some, this decision did not result in a tidal 
wave of poorly qualified new students submerging the University. It did, 
however, result in the admission of several thousand new black and Puerto 
Rican students, and tiven more white students of working-class b^'ck- 
ground, many of whom were also poorly prepared academically. This 
necessitated the establishment of a substantial compensatory education 
program by the University, which it undertook with energy, goodwill and 
some success. On balance, open admissions at the City University has not 
proven to be the disaster many people predicted; nor has it been an unqual- 
ified success. At the least, however, it eased the City of New York past one 
of its uglier racial confrontations of recent years and has given a chance to 
some minority students who would have had no other opportunity and 
who have taken good advantage of it. 

A number of American state universities have, of course, by law, 
always maintained an open door policy for any graduate of a high school in 
the state. This, however, was in effect a revolving door policy because large 
numbers flunked out in the first year. The open admission experiments, in 
New York City and elsewhere, were different in that they made a real effort 
to make up for the poor preparation of the new type of student through 
compensatory programs. These experiments have, however, in most in- 
stances, proven to be controversial. The ostensible nature of the issue is 
educational — whether higher education can take on the responsibility of 
trying to make good the deficiencies of lower levels of education for 
substantial groups of young people who tend to be poor, to be of minority 
origin, and to have been obliged by de facto segregated residential patterns 
to attend poor-quality, segregated schools without doing harm to its central 
purposes. The real nature of the issue, however, is probably political and 
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has to do with opposition by some whites who resent blacks and other 
members of minority groups toward which they feel superior getting what 
they regard as favored treatment — this despite the fact, as I have said, that 
more whiles have benefited from open admissions than members of any 
other group. 

The true political nature of the issue was well illustrated when Vice- 
President Agnew felt constrained in a speech in 1970 to attack open 
admissions in these words: "Any attempt to subordinate the great univer- 
sities to socia' goals for which they are ill-designed can only result in tragic 
losses lo both those institutions and the nation, "^^ This was music to the 
ears of some Americans who normally would shed few tears over the fate of 
the universities. 

Despite these obstacles to the entry of blacks into predominantly white 
higher education, their enrollment there has, nonetheless, climbed rapidly 
in recent years, to a point where, according to recently released Labor 
Department statistics, almost the same proportion of blacks as whites 
completing high school in )''ne 1972 entered college in September of that 
vear — 47.6 percent for blacks and 49.4 percent for whites. This virtual 
parity, always remembering, of course, that fewer blacks than whites reach 
high school leaving level, was achieved by a substantial increase in the 
proportion of black high school graduates vv^ho decided to go on to higher 
education and an unexpected decline in the proportion of whites. 

Nevertheless, admissions officers in leading four year institutions 
have recently warned of a declining commitment on many predominantly 
white campuses to enroll black students, especially where this means 
giving financial aid to them at the expense of white students. This suggests 
that blacks may increasingly be obliged to attend lower quality, moderate- 
cost four-year colleges or more probably, lovV-cost two-year community or 
junior colleges, where some 40 percent of blacks are already estimated to be 
enrolled. The latter is a prospect that fills many black leaders with ap- 
prehension. While they recognize that community college programs are 
well suited to some of their young people, they fear Uiat if financial or other 
circumstances force too many of them to go to these institutions, blacks 
will fail to get a fair share of high-level training and hence, high-level 
executive and professional jobs in later employment. 

As the numbers of blacks in essentially white colleges and universities 
began to mount in the late 1960's, it became apparent that there were severe 
problems of adjustment involved on both sides. The prevailing expectation 
of white administrators and faculty was that the new black students would 
simply conform to the mores, standards and outlook of the majority white 
cultui . on campus, much as the few middle-class black students had done 

'^Vico-Pnj.sidont Spiro Agnow, as qiiotod ii\ Thn Chronicle of Higher Education, iv, 28 
[April 20, 1970], pp. 1-2. 
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in tho past. This, however, was not to be the case. The now students, fresh 
from the ghettos, felt strange, lonely, unwanted, and fearful in what they 
saw as an alien and oven hostile white world. They withdrew from social 
contact with whites and sought only the company of other blacks. They 
first requested, and then began to demand, separate residential and dining 
facilities and social clubs, and after many institut^'ons granted them such 
concessions, either voluntarily or under duress, would not allow whites on 
their "turf," as the expression went. In some cases a kind of paranoia set in 
which even caused black students to arm themselves, resulting in police 
action on some campuses, much unfavorable publicity and a high state of 
tension. 

On the while side, some students unquestionably were hostile to 
blacks and showed it, but others simply felt rather hurt and puzzled by the 
black attitude, as did administrators and faculty. Only slowly did it begin to 
dawn on whites that their assumption that biacks should and would con- 
form automatically to the majority culture of the campus required re- 
examination. Perhaps, they began to realize, the majority culture itself had 
to make some moves in the direction of the minority culture, if a harmoni- 
ous relationship was to be established. This would entail the hiring of some 
black administrative staff and faculty members, an attempt to eliminate all 
forms of racism on the campus, unconscious as well as conscious, and, 
finally, changes in the curriculum which would recognize the validity of 
the black culture and the black experience in American life. In differing 
ways and to varying degrees these steps began to be taken on many cam- 
puses, and tension gradually began to subside. 

A principal request, or in some cases demand, made by black students 
on many campuses was the establishment of an institute, or a program, of 
black, or Afro-American studies, and today th re are some 200 of these 
enterprises in existence. In another 400 institutions or so, there are courses 
in black studies within traditional academic departments. To say the least, 
black studies has been a controversial subject in American academic 
life — both among whites and blacks. Some whites have argued that biack 
studies is a disgraceful academic fiaud, devoid of any real intellectual 
content — nothing in fact but a sellout to militant black students to keep 
them from causing trouble on the campus. Other whites have argued that 
the traditional curriculum has, indeed, been ethnocentric and uncon- 
sciously racist and that black studies, if well taught and well organized, has 
a legitimate place on the campus, as legitimate as Japanese studies, Russian 
studies, Latin American studies, and certainly African studies. The black 
American experience, they believe, is a significant part of the t^'/.al Ameri- 
can experience and has been sadly neglected, leading to severe distortions 
in the teaching of American history that have harmfully influenced the 
racial attitudes of generations of American young people. 
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Among blacks, black studies has been even more controversial. As one 
writer has put it, *'Many blacks argue that black studies must be a training 
ground for black liberation. Classes, therefore, would be forums for politi- 
cal indoctrination and the training of revolutionary cadres to organize the 
black masses. Black st jdies must help to mold the oppressed in the Third 
World into a solid revolutionary phalanx to end white supremacy and 
white exploitation,"^** Blacks of this outlook see black studies entirely in 
ideological terms, a base from which to prosecute the ideal of black regen- 
eration through black withdrawal from white society. For this reason white 
students, they believe, have no place in black studies programs and must be 
excluded from them. Black students, Ihey say, have no lime to waste trying 
to assuage the guilt complexes of the kinds of liberal white students who 
enter black studies programs. 

Other blacks, while conceding that black studies properly taught can 
have value to whiles in broadening their perspective and teaching them 
something of the black experience, are scornful of black studies as a pursuit 
for black students. They regard such studies as a deadend and waste of time 
for blacks, in fact defrauding Ihem of the higher educational experience 
they have so painfully aspired to and at last gained. Blacks of this outlook, 
among whom are such eminent leaders as the international economist. 
Professor vV. Arthur Lewis of Princeton University, Clifton R. Wharton Jr., 
President of Michigan State University, one of Ar lerica's major predom- 
inantly white universities, and Andrew Brimmer, a Governor of (he 
Federal Reserve Board, advocate instead that black students study such 
subjects as science, mathematics, engineering, economics, business, law, 
medicine, and so on. The future for the black community in America, they 
believe, lies in the maximum development of black intellectual power 
aimed at future competition of black graduates with whites for those high- 
level economic, professional, political and administrative positions in the 
nation where the leA erage is greatest to build a better life for blacks 
within a better society for all Americans, 

Some of the sharp'^st controversy in regard to black studies seems to 
have abated a bit in the past year, however, and there is reason to believe 
that the future will be less controversial still. Certainly, some of the 
ideological fervor connected with the field has died down, and some of the 
worst mistakes made in launching programs so hastily have been rectified. 
Meanwhile, among black students, there has been a growing awareness trhat 
spending too much of (heir time on black studies will severely limit their 
chances of getting a good job after graduation, while among many whites 



'^'john W. BlassingamG (Ed.),Neiv Pons'poclives on Black Studios (Urbana, III.: University 
of Illinois Press, 1971), p. xvi. The reader should note that Blassingamci is describing a 
position which he does not hold. 
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them is incrcjciSDcl iindorstancling that black studies taught by trained scliol- 
ars is an entirely proper academic pursuit. 

The chief problem from the outset, however, and one that still remains, 
is the severe shortage of qualified scholars, especially black scholars, able 
to teach, do research and publish scholarly works in this field. This short- 
age is, of course, symptomatic of the general dearth of blacks with graduate 
training to fill teaching, research and administrative posts in higher educa- 
tion at large. And this, in turn, is indicative of a general shortage of highly 
trained blacks for the professions, such as medicine and law, and for 
upper-level posts in banking, commerce, industry, engineering, govern- 
ment service and other important areas. Increasing the numbers of blacks 
graduate schools of arts and sciences and in the graduate profession.ii 
schools of medici/ic, law, engineering, business, architecture, and so or 
must, therefore, continue to receive high priority. 
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An Appraisal 



Any final, ovarall appraisal of American experience with the higher 
education of blacks is, of t:ourse, impossible at this stage because their 
large-scale participation in it is such a recent phenomenon. A few general 
conclusions can, however, be stated with some certainty and other conclu- 
sions advanced more speculatively and tentatively. 

On the negative side, from the point of view of blacks, a strong indict- 
ment is certainly in order. It is a sad fact that in the more than three hundred 
years of its history, American higher education, with the exception, of 
course, of the special colleges for Negroes, showed little evidence, until 
relatively recently, of any sense of responsibility for the education of 
blacks. Our colleges and universities were, on the whole, no better than 
handmaidens of a system which first enslaved and then systematically 
oppressed black people. It would be hard to demonstrate that these institu- 
tions at large were ever demonstrably in advance of general public opinion 
in taking steps to right the great historical wrong done to blacks, or in 
understanding that the American nation could never be true to its declared 
ideals, and therefore never have full integrity, until equality was a fact for 
all Americans — black as well as white. 

Secondly, from the black point of view, it could hardly be claimed that 
higher education, for all it has done in recent years to make up for its earlier 
failures, has as yet achieved a state of real integration. Granted that such a 
goal may not be fully attainable without the assistance of many other 
agencies in society, higher education could, nonetheless, probably have 
gone much further on its own toward reaching the goal than it has. The 
admission of black students, even in sizeable numbers, does not in itself 
satisfy the demands of integration. It is only a start. What the term implies 
ultimately is a meaningful sharing of power and position in the gover- 
nance, administration and academic staffing of higher education, espe- 
cially as this affects the lives of blacks themselves. 

The central question, as blacks would put it, is liow the black minority 
is to exercise effective influence over its own fate and gain full respect for 
its own special experience within a higher educational system controlled 
by the white majority. That question, many blacks would say, has hardly 
begun to be answered. 

It is my belief that both parts of this indictment are essentially valid. It 
is true that over most of our history higher education failed the black man 
miserably. It is also true that higher education has a long way still to go in 
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arriving at a concept of integration well beyond our previous understand- 
ing of thai term. Nothing can now bo done about Ihe former; it is hislory , As 
to the latter, much can be done, but it will be difficult going in largely 
uncharted terrain. 

It is surprising, considering the very long span of the world's history 
and the prevalence of pluralistic societies, how little is known about the 
ways minority and majority communities can live together harmoniously 
and with respect for the autonomy of each other's cultures within the 
requirements imposed by the maintenance of viable nation slates. Now that 
(he United States has rejected oppression as a solution to this problem and 
is also beginning to reject an assumption of automatic conformity by 
minorities to the majority culture as the price of equality, the search for this 
knowledge will, i believe, be one of our major preoccupations for the 
balance of this century, not only in regard to blacks but with respect to other 
minorities as well. 

As this search goes forward, our colleges and universities will be 
among the first institutions in the society to be involved. Indeed, many of 
them are already deeply involved because the presence of substantial 
numbers of black students is having a profound effect on many campuses, 
and as real integration, in the terms I have just described it, progresses, the 
impact will be even greater. There are those, of course, who are fearful of 
any black impact on our universities, who would prefer to see all of the 
change in this confrontation of white university and black student 
take place on the black side. There are many others, however, among 
whom I count myself, who believe that the black impact will be beneficial, 
and that as a result of it our colleges and universities will be more humane 
institutions better able to contribute to the building of a more humane 
society. 

Granting, then, the essential validity of the black indictment of higher 
education, there are, nonetheless, some positive things one can say about 
what it has done for blacks in American life. There can, for example, be 
little doubt that it has been largely responsible for the development of a 
black elite that has provided leadership to the black community and is 
beginning to claim some share of the leadership of our national life gener- 
ally. This elite is growing rapidly today and is starting to penetrate virtually 
every aspect of the society, including government service at the Federal, 
state and local levels, commerce, industry and banking, the professions, 
communications, education, the arts and politics. In the South alone there 
are now 1,144 black elected officials, including two members of the United 
States Congress. It is true that we are probably a long way from seeing a 
black president of General Motors or of the Chase Manhattan Bank, but 
blacks now sit on the boards of directors of both of these corporations and 
on many other corporate boards. In some instances the high position 
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occupind by blacks is little more than tokenism, but many institutions have 
moved on well beyond that. There is no reason to suppose that substance 
rather than show in the integration of the American leadership class will 
not continue to grow. 

It is to be hoped, and, I think, expected, that some part of the expanding 
black elite will devote its full energies to leadership of the mass of black 
people, many of whom continue to lag behind the population at large 
economically, in the quality of their education and health care, and in their 
standard of housing. Whether to devote their talents specifically to serving 
other blacks, or to take leadership positions in the general society will be a 
dilemma black graduates will continue to face for a long time to come. 

Secondly, it is clear now that higher education for blacks, especially in 
the Negro colleges, did play an important part in the civil rights movement. 
Not only were many civil rights leaders, such at Martin Luther King, 
graduates of these institutions, but in many cases it was students from them 
who courageously challenged injustices entrenched in the laws supporting 
segregation. 

When one looks at the question of the economic returns of higher 
education to blacks, such research as is available offers contradictory 
evidence. There is no dispute over the fact that blacks who have had higher 
education earn more money than blacks who have not. The dispute is over 
the question of how well blacks do in relation to whites. One study pub- 
lished in 1970 which analyzed census data concluded that, while it was 
true for both blacks' and whites that the farther up the higher educational 
ladder they went the more money they earned, still the difference at each 
degree level between average white and average black yearly earnings 
amounted to $2,400 or more per year. This difference remained constant 
even after accounting for the quality of the institution attended, age, field of 
specialization, and the level of the degree. Other studies have tended to 
produce the same findings. 

A more recent study, however, by Professor Herbert Katzenstein, sug- 
gets a different conclusion. Comparing tho average earnings, 1962-70, of 
black graduates of City College, a part of the City University of New York, 
and of Howard University, the large Negro institution in Washington, D.C., 
with the average earnings of comparable white graduates of City College, he 
found that, while it was true that the black graduates of 1962 earned less 
than whites, those of 1970 were actually earning more, indeed, from $1 ,600 
to $2,000 more.*^ Although it is doubtful such a finding would emerge from 



^*Ritchie H. Reed and Herman P. Miller, "Some Determinants of the Variation and Earn- 
ings for College Men," Human Resources, V, 2 (Spring 1970). pp. 177-190. 

^*Herbert Katzenstein, "New Gains for the Black Graduate," The City College Alumnus 
(December, 1972), pp. 1-4. 
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a nalional sludy of all black and wliilo graduates, it is. nonullioloss, inlorusl- 
ing, suggesting thai Iho clomand for black gradiiatus is oxcooding Iho supply 
in sonio situations and forcing the markot pricu up. This hypothosis is 
supported by information I ha vn roc;oivod informally from sonin employers, 
I would gunss that thi; situation in which black graduates aro paid a 
premium will become more general before supply catches up with demand 
and ends the practice. Over the longer run, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the salaries paid lo black and while graduates will be very much the same 
where they have comparable qualifications. 

Not much is known about what might be called the sociological and 
psychological effects o higher education specifically on blac:k students. 
The research that has been done on ihe impact of college on students has 
been almost exclusively concerned with white students. This research 
shows that as students move upward from their freshman to their senior 
year their value orientations seem to change. They become, on the one 
hand, less authoritarian, less dogmatic, less prejudiced and less conserva- 
tive in their attitudes toward public issues. On Ihe other hand, they become 
more independent, more self-confidcMit, readier to assert ideas, and more 
receptive to social and technological change. It seems reasonable to me to 
suppose that these same changes in value orientations would be true of 
black students, with perhaps one exception, I would guess that on the 
subject of racial prejudice higher education would make blacks somewhat 
ambivalent— both more and less hostile to whites. Their greater sense of 
self-worth would naturally make them less tolerant of white racism, white 
paternalism, and white ethnocentrism and less inclined to acquiesce in the 
injustices these faults produce. On the other hand, their increased maturity 
and wider knowledge of the history of man would perhaps lead them to see 
white racism in America in'perspective as simply one more ugly manifesta- 
tion of that age-old weakness of mankind generally that has led countless 
groups of people in all parts of the world and in all civilizations to create 
protective barriers between themselves and other peoples as a means of 
enhancing their perception of their own worth and importance. 

Turning now to the question of what the higher education of blacks has 
done for the nation at large, we can say with certainty that it has identified, 
trained, and made productive significant human talent that might other- 
wise have been lost, and has directed this talent toward service to the 
welfare of all Americans, The value of this function becomes ever more 
apparent as more and more blacks take their places in the leadership 
stratum of our national life. No nation is so rich in human resources that it 
can afford to suppress any part of the talent available to it because of 
artificial restrictions deriving from race, religion, sex, language or culture. 
High ability is too widely and too randomly distributed in mankind to 
suppose that any single division of the human race has some sort of 
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monopoly on it. It lies everywhere and it must be sought everywhere. 

Perhaps the most difficult question to assess is that of the effect of black 
higher education on the racial attitudes of whites. No doubt some whites 
who have had no higher education have been deeply resentful at seeing 
increasing numbers of black.*^ enjoy an opportunity they feel they them- 
selves, and perhaps their children too, have been denied. There seems to be 
a considerable amount of this kind of resentment around today. It has to 
some degree been both stimulated, and catered to, by politicians, for their 
own purposes. 

On the other hand, there is also no question that most Americans, like 
people nearly everywhere, are impressed by obvious success. Seeing in- 
creasing numbers of blacks in important, responsible positions, positions 
they have gained by virtue of their higher education, rather than seeing 
them only in menial positions, as was largely the case only a short time 
ago, probably increases the respect whites feel for blacks. One must cer- 
tainly hope so. 

As I look back over the history of the development of higher education 
^or blacks in America, several impressions come strongly to mind. There is 
nothing extraordinary about these impressions, and they can be expressed 
quite simply. The first is my deep regret that the American society at large 
resisted so long and so adamantly the admission of blacks to higher educa- 
tion in substantial numbers. While the struggle of blacks to break through 
the barriers to higher education is an inspiring story, and one must admire 
those who succeeded against great odds, nonetheless anyone who looks at 
the matter dispassionately today must surely be painfully conscious of the 
vast unnecessary store of human misery and the grea* waste of human 
talent involved in that long denial of justice. Was anything constructive 
achieved by [[^ The answer is clearly no. We could just as well have got 
where we are today many decades ago, but we were too blind to do so. 

My second impression is that of the substantial role played by the 
courts in the integration of higher education. It is true, of course, that it was 
the judiciary which in Plessy v. Ferguson created the great detour of 
"separate but equal" which threw America off course for so many long 
years. Nonetheless, in the past four decades the judiciary has more than 
redeemed itself. It might be said that in each instance the courts were 
merely reflecting public opinion, but in regard to the move toward integra- 
tion I doubt that is true. Here, I believe, the courts were well ahead of public 
opinion and, indeed, helped lead it. This, of course, simply underscores 
the enormous importance in any society of having an independent 
judiciary which can rise above the short-sighted dictates of political parti- 
sanship and popular passion and respond not to what is expedient but to 
what is right. 

A third and final impression is that, despite its extremely tardy de- 
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velopment and despite the many severe problems associated with it, prob- 
lems one must not minimize, the extension of higher education to black 
Americans on what is approaching a massive scale is becoming a substan- 
tial success. It is accomplishing a great deal for blacks, and it is widely 
beneficial to the society at large. I am sure there will be moments of seeming 
national hesitation in the future and there will be no dearth of critics and 
carpers on the sidelines, but I am equally sure that the nation is now firmly 
and irrevocably committed to a policy of developing and using the talents 
of its black citizens and will never go back on this policy. 

The relationship between the black and white races has been one of 
two or three of the most central issues in American life for at least a 
hundred years. It is a central issue today and will remain one for a long time 
to come. Constitutionally and officially, the nation is committed to a fully 
integrated society, and in many areas of its life, including higher education, 
that commitment enjoys wide public support. There are other areas, how- 
ever, where public opinion is much more divided and where the path 
toward integration remains difficult and obscure. No one could predict just 
how rapidly further progress will be made toward full integration, although 
it is my conviction that, step by difficult step, that progress will be made. 
An unknown factor in the future will be the impact on the society of the 
hundreds of thousands of young black men and women who will be 
passing through our colleges and universities. In my view that impact will 
be a powerful one, and I have no reason to doubt that it will be directed 
constructively toward the building of a better nation — not just for blacks 
but for all Americans. 
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